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VENUS AND DIANA: 
SOME USES OF MYTH IN THE FAERIE QUEENE * 


BY KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 


The aim of this paper is to suggest and examine some of the 
ways in which the resources of classical mythology are used by 
Spenser in the third and fourth books of The Faerie Queene. 
Any such attempt must be made with some misgiving, for 
definitions can convey little of the deep responsiveness with which 
such a poet as Spenser apprehends his myths, and of the richness 
and fullness of meaning which they have for him. The present 
study is limited, therefore, to an aspect which I think it is 
possible to isolate in terms of the main themes of these two books: 
the relating of material, through myth, so as to outline what 
Spenser calls the ‘ general intention.’ Even so limited a treat- 
ment must distort, by the drastic omission which is necessarily 
involved, but that organizing function of Spenser’s myths which 
I shall try to isolate is, at least, one which should suffer less than 
others from the hazard of definition. 

In the more recent of the many partial explications of The 
Faerie Queene, the third and fourth books have been, compara- 
tively, little treated, except as they help to reveal the meaning 
of other books, as in the now time-honoured association of the 
Garden of Adonis with Guyon’s Bower of Bliss. The most favored 
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books of late have been those Of Holiness and Of Temperance, 
and though many details are still arguable and are likely to 
remain so we have been made aware of the precision with which 
these books operate within the framework of their intellectual 
systems, theological and moral. Whatever the theoretical rela- 
tionship of these systems, they are present as a scheme which 
supports a clearly outlined narrative structure: temptations are 
encountered and a quest achieved. The scheme helps, moreover, 
to guide our interpretations, including interpretations of the 
meanings contributed by classical myth, both where it is used 
directly and where it enters in the allusive form of an original 
adaptation, as in the case of the Circe-like enchantress Acrasia. 
So, for example, when Guyon encounters Tantalus in the depths 
of Mammon’s cave, we relate him to the moral error which is 
here under consideration, and recognize that he is present pri- 
marily as the moralized Tantalus, signifying that avarice which 
is the less satisfied the more it acquires. Myth defines meanings 
but is in its turn defined, as to its central and particular meaning, 
by the precision of its context. Similarly, in the House of Pride, 
Lucifera’s name alone would be enough to suggest, when she is 
compared to Phaeton, what the chief point of the comparison is 
to be. Lucifer, the star who fell, the light-bearer whose light 
turned to destructive fire, is paralleled by Phaeton who inflamed 
the sky ‘ with fire not made to burne, but fairely for to shyne’ 
(I.iv. 9). Phaeton, appearing in connection with pride and with 
Lucifer who fell through pride, is related to a specific sin. Of 
course, this guidance is further enforced by the particular and local 
wording, as well as by the context of the book as a whole; for 
example by the repetition which makes the transition from 
Lucifera to Phaeton in ternis of excess: 


Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone. 


Exceeding shone, like Phoebus fairest childe. 
(iv. 8-9) 
In both these examples, mythological figures are referred to 
directly and briefly, but the same particularity of relationship is 


found in the more allusive use of myth and legend, where the 
original story echoes through the adventure of the knight. 
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Guyon’s voyage to Acrasia’s Bower is like the voyage of Ulysses 
because Ulysses was a type of temperate wisdom; both he and 
Guyon undertook an adventure constantly repeated in the life 
of moral man, as Red Crosse achieved the unending quest of the 
Christian soul. The infinite resonance of the ancient and familiar 
stories is heard of course through Spenser’s words: the steadfast 
toil of Ulysses, the pathos and waste of Phaeton’s fall as of 
Lucifer’s, the horror of Tantalus, and this is a great part of their 
significance. But in each case the point of contact between the 
myth and Spenser’s narrative is exactly placed in relation to 
the book’s central meaning, although that meaning does not com- 
prehend the full significance for him, or the full effect upon us, 
of the comparison or the allusion. 

Thus the first two books have, from the nature of their subjects, 
a kind of precision which in general it is not too difficult to 
tabulate. Structure and meaning are interdependent, and illus- 
trative or enriching mythological material can be seen as exact 
in its primary function, so far as that can be differentiated from 
the aura of indefinable association which necessarily accompanies 
and develops it. In the third and fourth books this is, I believe, 
still true; but the structure, unsupported by a traditional or 
logical series of temptations and a final victory over dragon or 
enchantress, is of a different kind, and mythology is used more 
pervasively and perhaps with more complication. Indeed myth 
here is itself, in a sense, an element of structure, in that the 
meanings are in part built up by connections between a few 
mythological situations and, especially, mythological or legendary 
personages, who appear in some cases as themselves and also as 
elements in the characters of Spenser’s invention. Thus the 
characters are inter-related by their relation to a common centre, 
and the shaping of the material depends to a considerable degree 
upon this common reference. 

In such an arrangement, the myths and legends have to work 
rather harder, and must often have more than one such central 
and definable function. One of their tasks approximates to that 
of the Ulysses story in Book Two. Marinell recalls very clearly 
certain episodes in the life of Achilles, while Artegall no less 
clearly recalls both Achilles and Hercules. But even here the use 
of mythology is less straightforward. As a type of the just hero, 
using his strength to overthrow injustice and inhumanity, Hercules 
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is relevant to Artegall as was Ulysses to Guyon. But whereas in 
the second book other aspects of Ulysses’s character are not 
relevant, and we are given no opportunity to consider them—his 
reputation for craftiness, or for the betrayal of his comrades—in 
Artegall’s case we are led, by the choice of incidents, to remember 
that Hercules had other characteristics as well as an unusual 
facility in destroying monsters. His labours as a whole properly 
represented the exercise of justice, but he was known also for his 
uncontrolled temper and for his readiness to submit to the 
feminine tyranny of Omphale, or as Spenser has it of Iole, who 
showed her power over the hero by making him sit at her spinning 
wheel. Similarly the fierce and wrathful warrior Achilles possessed 
a streak of feminine softness which in the centuries after Homer 
had been more fully treated by the narrators of new versions of 
the fall of Troy. The moralization of myth here takes second 
place to the paradoxical elements in the figures of classical story; 
different aspects are developed which establish meanings through 
their relation either within one character or between two charac- 
ters. Spenser’s attitude to the myths and legends is, rightly, 
arbitrary; as Diodorus Siculus advises, he ‘ takes out of them that 
which is to the purpose, and is in the form of a similitude.’ 
Arbitrary, but never, I think, unjustifiable. The use he makes of 
them is always genuinely, if embryonically, present in the myth, 
is usually traditional, and is pointed to in Spenser’s text. And 
through the deliberate playing of these ‘ similitudes’ against one 
another, a considerable complexity of meaning is established in 
perhaps the most economical of all possible ways, that of 
contrast. 

That Spenser makes much use of contrast within likeness has of 
course long been recognized, and parallelism between two complete 
books, Holiness and Temperance, has lately been rewardingly 
explored by Mr. A. C. Hamilton. But in the books which I 
propose to consider, the method is especially marked and works 
in a particular way. The figures of myth constitute a firm centre 
of reference, and the paradoxical quality suggested by a character 
such as Achilles can then be developed through similarities within 
difference, and differences within similarity, in a series of related 
persons. The structure and the meaning which is inseparable from 
structure here depend chiefly upon such relationships and not 
upon a progressive narrative. The contrasts, moreover, are now 
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arranged so as to establish the meaning of characters rather than 
of events. Both, of course, are still important; but whereas in the 
preceding books one main figure has to encounter a number of 
different situations, here several more or less main figures have 
to encounter rather similar situations, and the most important 
point of differentiation is in their varying reactions. In the first 
and second books, it is important to know as exactly as we can 
what the cave of Mammon or the dungeons of Orgoglio are. 
In the third and fourth, it is at least as important to differentiate 
between the main figures themselves, within the context suggested 
by their relation to Achilles, Diana, and the rest, as it is to 
differentiate between the hyaenas, giants, wild men or foul fosters 
who throng their paths. Certain places, indeed, are in themselves 
important, as are the houses of Malecasta and Busyrane, the 
Temple of Venus, or Isis Church, which though it occurs in the 
fifth book has relevance to preceding stories. But even these 
contribute to the system of parallel and contrast between persons: 
implicit in them is an unavoidable comparison in behavior. 

The stories of the chief invented characters, therefore, have a 
certain rough similarity. Of Amoret, Florimell, and Britomart, 
each is separated from or searching for a particular knight, but 
in every case the behavior of the characters is different. Arthur, 
seeking Gloriana, is another parallel with a difference, and he 
here serves to bring out further aspects of the theme. Belphoebe, 
as twin sister of Amoret, is an important part of the whole system 
of comparison. But Britomart, being both a knight and a woman 
in search of a knight, is related by likeness and difference to most 
of the others. They are the faulty attempts at solving the 
problems set by the figures of myth: she is the complete success. 
In this sense Britomart dominates the third book as fully as Red 
Crosse and Guyon do theirs. In Book Four she takes part, and 
powerfully, in the action, but there is here no one dominant 
knight. Instead we have, appropriately to the theme, a dominant 
group of knights, Cambel and the three sons of Agape, set in 
symmetrical relationship and forming, in themselves, a unity; 
a unity which is emphasised by another tournament which stands 
over against theirs, the tournament for Florimell’s girdle, a scene 
of pointless and chaotic strife. As Britomart presents the theme 
of Book Three in its aspect of success and of completeness, so 
does this close-knit group present the theme of Book Four. But 
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the themes are two aspects of the same thing, and to speak of 
the books as one is usual and, I think, legitimate. Technically 
entitled the Legends of Chastity and of Friendship, they examine 
the same subject, love, with slightly differing emphasis; love is a 
kind of friendship, friendship a kind of love. For this reason, the 
troubled adventures of Amoret and Scudamour, Florimell and 
Marinell, Britomart and Artegall, are continued in the book Of 
Friendship and indeed beyond that book. 

The series of relationships which builds up both books is 
repeated in little, and in much more schematic form, within the 
dominant group of Book Four. First, the three sons of Agape 
unfold, it has been said, the nature of Agape itself. The differences 
between the three warrior brothers are real, but complementary, 
and contribute to a common unity: 

Like three faire branches budding farre and wide, 

That from one roote deriv’d their vitall sap. 

(IV. ii. 48) 

When two brothers are killed by Cambel, the third, Triamond, 
possesses both their souls, and all is knit together by a marriage 
between the two pairs of brother and sister. Thus the group 
presents an example of the workings of strife and friendship, and 
of love as an aspect of friendship; an example of concord, sche- 
matically shown through the relations not only of two warriors but 
of the two warriors and the ladies who restrain and accord them, 
the wedding of force with gentleness, enmity with love. This is a 
dominant theme of both books; both might be called the Legend 
of Concord, for the idea of concord in its Renaissance signification 
underlies the whole structure of likeness and difference, of inade- 
quacy overcome by the conjunction of opposites which, when 
alone, are useless or even harmful. The subjects of chastity and 
of friendship are both developed in relation to true and false 
concordia. 

The most precise and particular statement of the nature of 
concord is that given in Scudamour’s description of the Temple 
of Venus. Outside the Temple stand two young men, 

Both strongly arm’d, as fearing one another} 
Yet were they brethren both of halfe the blood, 
Begotten by two fathers of one mother, 
Though of contrarie natures each to other: 
The one of them hight Love, the other Hate. 
(IV. x. 32) 
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Between them stands Concord, tempering them so well that she 
forces them to join hands, just as she keeps the world steady by 
holding ‘ with her blessed hands’ air and fire, lands and waters. 
Concord involves opposition accorded, an equilibrium of opposing 
principles expressed, in another familiar version of the same con- 
ception, by the birth of Harmonia from the union of Mars and 
Venus. This Renaissance commonplace possessed both profundity 
and adaptability, and could be applied cosmically, politically, or 
socially; to friendships and loves, or to the completion of the 
individual human personality. By taking such a conception as 
the central idea of his books on love Spenser is able to include a 
very great deal, for relationships and cross-relationships like those 
suggested in the true concord of Cambel, Triamond, Canacee and 
Cambina, or in the imperfect concord of Venus and Diana, can 
be economically suggested. The idea of discords tempered was 
not only familiar to Spenser—it could not have failed to be that— 
but seems far more than an accepted commonplace. It is present 
elsewhere in The Faerie Queene and elsewhere in the poems. 
In cosmic terms, An Hymne of Love tells how love at the creation 
of the world set the elements in order, 


tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loved meanes, 


while in the human terms of the Amoretti the warring lovers are 
bound at last in a league that no discord can spill. It is through 
divine or human love that concord was most readily presented. 

So in the two central books of The Faerie Queene the discords, 
discords incompletely or falsely resolved, and discords properly 
tempered in concord, are displayed through the behavior of 
different characters in similar situations, the characters being 
elucidated by their common reference to figures of classical myth; 
and these figures are themselves capable of considerable manipu- 
lation, since their attributes or their stories had already been 
seen as giving them a certain ambiguity of meaning. The two 
on whom I propose to concentrate by way of example, Venus 
and Diana, make an appearance in the poem in their own persons. 
Together, they form one point of reference for several of the 
characters: the problem of relationship, of concord, which they 
pose is developed in a series of variations. 

Venus and Diana make their very spirited joint personal 
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appearance in the third book, and are closely connected there 
with their respective wards, Amoret and Belphoebe. They are 
introduced, indeed, by way of explaining the nature of Belphoebe 
and, later, of Amoret. Their encounter takes place because Venus, 
searching for her lost child Cupid, enlists Diana’s aid in finding 
him, and their conversation on the subject strikes a rather curious 
note. It has been described as a débat through which the two 
unfriendly godesses reach a reconciliation, but one might more 
accurately term it a rather suspect alliance in which the two 
opposing principles are ready surreptitiously to borrow each 
others’ functions, a false imitation of concord. Each is spiteful 
and jealous, but it is Venus who comes off best in the encounter 
with her suggestion that Diana’s train of nymphs may not be 
quite what it seems. Here, she hints, is precisely the place for 
her to start looking for Cupid. The nymphs may well be hiding 
him; he may even now be present, disguised as one of them. 
The quarrel is smoothed over, but the suggestion that a hidden 
relationship exists between Diana’s followers and Cupid is firmly 
established. It emerges into the next stage of the story, where the 
goddesses, searching for Cupid, instead find and adopt the twin 
children born without inherited sin, 


Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime, 
That is ingenerate in fleshly slime. (III. vi. 3) 


Why these two, who never know each other during the course of 
the existing poem, are presented as twin sisters, has often been 
considered. One modern scholar dismisses the relationship as a 
caprice on Spenser’s part, but more usually it is suggested that 
their virtues are of equal value, or are complementary. It is also 
possible that the sisters, offspring of a single birth, are comple- 
mentary in the sense that they should not have been parted, and 
that their relationship underlines, or is underlined by, that of 
Venus and Diana, who stand opposed to each other and yet have 
a devious and hidden kind of kinship. 

The kinship had been hinted at often enough, in art and in 
literature, and it could have various meanings, serious or frivolous, 
sound or suspect, according as emphasis was placed. It survived 
vigorously until the early eighteenth century, when that under- 
standing Spenserian Matthew Prior used it in his Cloe Hunting, 
and it occurs in a stanza, translated from Marot, which was 
printed following the Amoretti: 
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As Diane hunted on a day, 
She chaunst to come where Cupid lay, 
his quiver by his head: 
One of his shafts she stole away, 
And one of hers did close convay, 
into the others stead: 
With that love wounded my loves hart, 
but Diane beasts with Cupids dart. 


Cupid shoots with the arrows of Diana, Diana with the arrows 
of Cupid; a kind of complicated interchange is set up in which 
chastity becomes a weapon of love, or uses love as a weapon. 
That arrows were used by both Cupid and Diana made an appro- 
priate hinge on which such relationships could turn. And Diana’s 
ward Belphoebe the huntress grows up to wound Timias 


Through an unwary dart, which did rebound 
From her faire eyes and gracious countenance 
(IIT. v. 42) 


even as she tries to cure the wound he has already received from 
the cruel shaft of the foster. Indeed there is in the remote and 
radiant figure of Belphoebe something of the strangeness of the 
Venus/Diana exchanges. In the course of her pursuit of a wounded 
beast she is led straight to the wounded Timias, one quarry 
replacing another. So in Book Two, where she first and briefly 
appears, the same pursuit leads her to Trompart and the hidden 
Braggadocchio, whom she almost shoots in mistake for her rightful 
quarry, the wounded hind. 

In that earlier appearance Belphoebe is, of course, modelled on 
the appearance of Venus, in the guise of a huntress nymph, to 
Aeneas in Virgil’s first book. Spenser’s is an intricately beautiful 
passage in which both the Venus aspect and the Diana aspect 
suggested by the Virgilian parallel are emphasized and enriched. 
The long description is full of the sensuous imagery of the 
Canticles, while Belphoebe’s clothes are an elaborately decorative 
and gorgeous version of the simple robe and buskin of the huntress. 
The analogy with Venus/Diana here is usually seen as relating to 
the allegorical meanings which were attributed to Virgil’s Venus 
by neoplatonic commentators, Venus Urania manifesting herself 
in active life, ‘the beauty of moral ideals.’ Some such meaning 
is certainly applicable to the Belphoebe of Book Two, and indeed 
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remains applicable to her appearance in Book Three, for through- 
out there is attached to her a splendour, a suggestion of the rarefied 
and ideal. But in the third book, where she takes a much greater 
part in the action, this does not quite account for her. She is here 
not only the embodiment of an ideal, momentarily revealed; she is 
rather a person seen as, and behaving as, an ideal. Her remote and 
not quite human aspiration is seen in relation to another theme, 
her innocence is considered in its effects upon ordinary fallen 
humanity. When Timias wakes from his faint to see her, we 
are referred back to Book Two by his speech, 


Angell, or Goddesse do I call thee right? 
What service may I do unto thee meete, 


(IIT. v. 35) 


which echoes the speech of Trompart and, with differences, that 
of Aeneas before him. We are still to remember Belphoebe as 
Venus/Diana, and still to appreciate her fineness. But the 
reminder is straightway followed, here, by the débat of the two 
goddesses, suggesting that in this book a further aspect of the 
Venus/Diana connection is to be explored, though without ne- 
gating the first. Belphoebe acts out her story with Timias, and 
in doing so she shows her self from another point of view, that 
of human relationships. She accepts the love of Timias as the 
adoration due to her, and as requiring no return. As Diana’s 
huntress, she can be loved, but the love must be manifested as 
worship; yet it is not clearly distinguished from Timias’s tender- 
ness to the wounded Amoret, her unknown complement and twin, 
which is regarded as a breach of faith. ‘ Is this the faith, she said, 
and said no more.’ And Timias is returned to her grace through 
the agency of a dove, bird of Venus as well as of peace, with her 
present to him tied around its neck, a jewel like a bleeding heart. 
But in or out of favour the situation is at no point presented 
as a true good for Timias, for by it he is not inspired to greatness 
but is kept from his proper task, the quest, as Arthur’s squire, 
for glory. Refusing to make himself known to Arthur, who is 
wasting time in looking for him, he lives uselessly and ignobly, 
‘all mindlesse of his owne deare Lord.’ His devotion, it seems, 
should be to something else. 


Spenser is here showing us, I think, not the result of worship 
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of an ideal, but the result of worship of the lady as an ideal, and 
he regards it with sympathy and with scepticism. What Belphoebe 
demands, and Timias attempts, is shown in action as a very 
uneasy thing. Her excellence remains, but it is too simple and 
one-sided an excellence for a complicated world. Genuine in itself, 
it yet produces a confusion of effects it never intends, when 
Belphoebe emerges from her own isolated ‘earthly paradise’ in 
the midst of the forest of the passions. In the real world, the 
arrows of Diana can have an effect hard to be distinguished from 
that of the arrows of Cupid; the chase of honor can turn, however 
unintentionally, into the chase of love. Belphoebe, set apart by 
her innocent birth and by Diana’s training, and at home in her 
own paradise, seems never fully to comprehend the people she 
meets; her behavior is not quite adapted to a fallen and a complex 
state. The non-human nobleness which is a tribute to a queen 
operates a little differently in the moral world of the poem as a 
whole. 

Like Belphoebe, Amoret is brought up in a highly specialized 
environment, and again like her sister she demonstrates the prob- 
lems raised, in the real world, by the simplifications which are in 
place in an earthly paradise. But where Belphoebe is martial and 
fiercely aspiring, Amoret is wholly submissive, for she is reared 
by Venus in ‘ true feminitee,’ ‘ In all the lore of love, and goodly 
womanhead.” As a child she is brought up in the Garden of 
Adonis, for which in a sense her innocent birth fits her. The 
Garden, one knows, is a complicated place, but so far as it concerns 
Amoret it is simple enough, Venus’s joyous earthly paradise, 


the first seminarie 
Of all things, that are borne to live and die, 
According to their kindes. (III. vi. 30) 
There 
of their owne accord 
All things, as they created were, doe grow, 
And yet remember well the mightie word, 
Which first was spoken by th’Almightie lord, 
That bad them to increase and multiply. (vi. 34) 


As a place of natural generation, it is like the Golden Age— There 
is continuall spring, and harvest there / Continuall ’—or more 
precisely the paradisal images suggest that it is a kind of Eden, 
where sensuality is spontaneous, frank, and blameless as in the 
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prelapsarian garden. An etymological connection was of course 
made. The Garden is walled, protected, but threatened: time the 
destroyer is already within the wall, Adonis’s boar is imprisoned 
but alive. Here as in Eden is potential disaster, and the innocent 
joy of the Garden is as precarious as Amoret’s is soon seen to be. 
It exists only by the rigorous exclusion of whatever may bring 
harshness and pain. The Cupid who is allowed to enter is not 
the annoying child or the hostile tyrant, but the benevolent 
husband of Psyche and father of Pleasure. He must lay his sad 
darts aside and leave the ‘ spoiles and cruelty ’ with which he has 
ransacked the ‘ world,’ the real and painful and fallen world, and 
here Psyche, her troubles over, brings up Amoret with the child 
Pleasure. In this aspect, the Garden is essentially the same as 
Love’s heaven or paradise in An Hymne of Love, the dream of 
the miserable lover in the real world, a place free from ‘the 
gnawing envie, the hart-fretting feare.’ This paradise, like the 
Garden, is the home of Pleasure, and she dwells there without 
pain and without blame. A similar distance from painful reality 
is suggested in the reference to the Garden of Adonis in Book Two, 
where it occurs as the equivalent of Eden in the Elfin History, 
the place where the first Elfe, newly created by Prometheus, finds 
the first Fay. Again the parallel is with innocence, with love and 
indeed with life itself as natural, simple, and protected, lacking 
all fierceness or self-assertion. To attain concord, here, is made 
unnecessary, for the discord which it should surmount is not 
allowed to intrude. Instead of Mars, Adonis, an Adonis who 
hunts no longer; and even Cupid’s weapons must be left outside 
the walls. 

From this protected happiness Amoret has to go into the 
‘world ’ of ‘ spoiles and cruelty,’ of strife and inherited sin, where 
even love is also war; into Venus’s other domain, denoted by her 
Temple, guarded as it is by Hate and Love, their hands forcibly 
linked by Concord. In the ‘world,’ the meaning of Amoret’s 
mythological background as Venus’s ward is developed and 
defined by its relation to the tradition of courtly love. This is 
itself used metaphorically to express a certain attitude to human 
relationships which has its classical and its modern, as well as 
its medieval, forms, and which owes its enduring power to its 
expression (though its distorted expression) of a truth: that in 
personal relationships, and in love as the most intense and so 
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most representative of such relationships, there is always an 
element of hostility. The truth as realistically and maturely 
interpreted can be found in the Amoretti, which are built up 
partly through variations on this theme. The lady is warrior, 
tyrant, even traitor, the lover is huntsman, and both fear the 
prison of love, the loss of liberty to the other. Yet at the close 
of the sequence the hostility is resolved, the prisoned birds sing, 
the spider and the bee live in eternal peace. But there are other 
handlings of the theme in which love stops eternally short of 
concord, in which the warfare and the chase are perpetual and 
mutual, in which each feels and inflicts pain, and endless revenge 
is disguised as affection. And of course the distortion is itself 
equally true to human life, and is portrayed by Spenser with equal 
insight. 

It is this which the submissive and feminine Amoret, reared 
in a place from which all hostility is barred, and wholly lacking 
in the aggressive self-reliance which characterizes her huntress 
sister, has now to face. All assertion of self she sees as menacing 
and terrible, and what to Scudamour is a mere convention of 
behavior becomes to her an obsessive reality. Scudamour fights 
twenty knights, enters the Temple of Venus, and terrifies Amoret’s 
guardians with his shield, on which, since he is ‘ Cupid’s man,’ 
the sincere but conventional courtly lover, is emblazoned the 
cruel Cupid excluded from the Garden of Adonis, ‘ Cupid with 
his killing bow / And cruell shafts.’ He then leads out the pro- 
testing Amoret as the prize of his prowess, while the statue of 
Venus, with the doubtful quality she possesses in the human world, 
laughs her approval of the desecration of her Temple. Cupid may 
be shut out of the Temple, replaced by his small and harmless 
brothers; yet Scudamour his representative is, as he himself 
suggests, drawn in to that same Temple by its appurtenances, the 
danger, the parade of modesty, the white-robed virgin priestesses, 
the exclusive femininity. Venus, the great natural creative power 
of the universe, is ready to depend for the fulfillment of her 
purpose in the human world upon hostility, the weapons of Diana 
and the spoils of Cupid, upon exclusiveness set as a snare for 
violence. Human happiness, after all, is no part of her concern. 

This, at least, is how Amoret comes to see her situation, when 
she has been taken from the Temple as Eurydice was taken from 
the underworld. The comparison is Scudamour’s, proud of an 
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enterprise as dangerous as that of Orpheus; the irony is Spenser’s, 
for as Eurydice was lost again from the threshold of the living 
world, so is Amoret, on the day of her wedding, lost to the death- 
like enchantments of Busyrane, and imprisoned in her own ob- 
session. The shadowy Maske of Cupid which conveys her away 
contains some of the conventional denizens of the Temple of 
Venus and of the courtly tradition, Danger, and Doubt; but now 
their traditional function is changed, and from the lady’s devices 
against the lover they have become the torturers of the lady 
herself. Of them there are as many 


as there be phantasies 
In wavering wemens wit, that none can tell, 
Of paines in love, or punishments in hell. 
(III. xii. 26) 


Busyrane, who sacrifices Amoret to the destructive Cupid, is 
presumably named from Busiris, who made human sacrifices to 
his own god in Egypt. He appears in the mythological commen- 
tators and in Diodorus and Apollodorus, but most relevantly in 
the Ars Amatoria,’ where he is directly related to the Ovidian 
(and in part courtly) conception of love as hostility and deceit, 
a perpetual strife in which concordia is seen as no more than the 
momentary defeat of one cruelty by another. Ovid’s Busiris is an 
illustration of the theme that love is the result of deceit, which 
should be avenged by deceit. ‘ Let them fall into the snares they 
have set.’ The victim is equally the hunter and should, as victim, 
suffer, so Amoret’s Doubt and Danger are turned in more terrible 
form against her. Busyrane’s house is decorated everywhere with 
the predatory and treacherous loves of the gods: gods as bulls 
or serpents, love which kills as Semele and Daphne were killed. 


Yet was thy love her death, and her death was thy smart. 
(III. xi. 36) 


Everywhere is portrayed the mutual horror of a situation in which 
each punishes and is punished, ‘all Cupids warres they did 
repeate.’ Amoret is freed by Britomart, through whom she un- 


*Similar conclusions as to the probable connection of Busyrane with the Ars 
Amatoria have been reached by Mr. Thomas P. Roche, in a paper, “The Challenge 
to Chastity: Britomart at the House of Busyrane,” delivered at the conference of the 
Modern Language Association in December 1959. 
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thinks her obsession as Busyrane is made to unread his spells, 
but she is still not free from the cause of the obsession, the fear 
of assertion as necessarily destructive. Still ‘ His will she feard.’ 
Her lack is explained or typified in her past history, and she will 
not be free until her own soft submissiveness is joined with its 
opposing principle, gentleness with self-assertive ‘ will’ or, in one 
of Spenser’s figures in Book Four, the dove with the falcon. The 
incompleteness and consequent distortion suggested by the separa- 
tion of the sisters must be overcome, as it is, in the first version 
of the poem, in the union of Amoret and Scudamour. The herma- 
phrodite image there used is a symbol of marriage, but of marriage 
as itself a symbol of the necessary concord of opposites on which 
the world depends, and individual human welfare also. 

In the second version of the poem, this union is displayed not 
in Amoret’s story but in Britomart’s. Britomart stands between 
the separated sisters as an example of completed and integrated 
human nature, ‘ aimable grace and manly terror’ both, the great 
champion who can help knights and ladies alike because in her 
are united the masculine and the feminine, the self-sufficient and 
the dependent, passion and chastity. In her Venus and Diana, 
Venus and Mars, are in true and unsurreptitious relation. She is 
accepted on her own terms as knight and as lady, neither potential 
destroyer nor potential victim; and, herself an example of concord, 
she achieves a further concord in her connection with Artegall. 

How Britomart has become the invincible knight, strong 
because loving, loving because strong, we are shown after her 
first appearance in the poem, in the account of her love for 
Artegall. She has seen him first, and uncomprehendingly, in the 
magic mirror, and her immediate response has something of 
Amoret’s confused horror. She hints of it to her old nurse Glauce 
as if it were a brutal and destructive visitation, love for a shadow, 
unnatural and leading to death. The passage is based on the 
Virgilian Ciris, but it echoes also the talk of Ovid’s Myrrha and 
her nurse in the Metamorphoses, and it is related to Scylla, Biblis, 
Pasiphae, and the whole Ovidian context of perversity and pain. 
But through the commonsense wisdom represented by Glauce, 
and through the sense of personal responsibility represented by 
Merlin, Britomart learns that human affections are guided by 
divine purpose, that her eyes were led to the mirror by a higher 
power than Venus, and that her vision of Artegall will lead to 
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the fulfilling of heavenly destiny for centuries to come. The 
looking-glass has shown her not a shadow, an illusion, but a fuller 
truth than she could otherwise see, for it is a little image of the 
world, a glass globe 


Like to the world it selfe, and seem’d a world of glas. 
(III. ii. 19) 


Its virtue is to ‘ shew in perfect sight, / What ever thing was in 
the world contaynd,’ ‘ What ever foe had wrought, or frend had 
faynd.’ For Britomart love is a mirror of truth, a means to ful- 
fillment through the concord of necessary opposites in herself, 
in her union with Artegall, and in the history of her race. For 
Merlin’s account of the future history of Britain, where she and 
Artegall and their descendants are to rule, is more than a com- 
pliment worked in for the benefit of Elizabeth Tudor. It serves 
to convince Britomart that no personal situation is merely per- 
sonal, but may have results that go far beyond ourselves. For 
her love becomes an instrument of divine providence, and she 
accepts completely the responsibility of the fully human being 
for its fellows. Her part, Merlin tells her, is to fit herself to co- 
operate actively with a creative and purposeful destiny: 
Therefore submit thy wayes unto his will, 


And do by all dew meanes thy destiny fulfill. 
(IIT. iii. 24) 


Merlin’s prophecy is throughout in terms of the divine, and just, 
will, which deals with the Britons as did Jehovah with the 
Hebrews, supporting, checking, punishing; and in this process 
the union of Artegall with Britomart, of impulsive force with 
restraining wisdom, of justice with equity, is to play an essential 
part, culminating in the reconciliation of Briton and Saxon under 
the house of Tudor, mingling the blood and the attributes of 
each. In Britomart’s story, the theme of concord is taken beyond 
the realm of the personal; what the others cannot attain is for her 
only a first step. Throughout, her sense of destiny and responsi- 
bility keeps her on her quest where the others, even Arthur, can be 
distracted, and always what is stressed is her constancy, courage, 
and perfect balance of qualities. She is, in the phrase of the 
moralizers of the myths, the true Venus/Diana, or Venus armata, 
as even her name may suggest: Britomartis, the nymph whose 
apotheosis as the moon-goddess Diana Dictynna is told in the 
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Ciris. Later, in the prophetic dream of Book Five, Britomart 
becomes Isis the Queen, the power in whom, as Plutarch and 
Apuleius would show, all the goddesses are made one, Cybele, 
Minerva, Venus, Diana Dictynna. In the union of Isis with Osiris 
is the true justice which sustains the universe. 

Complementary to the theme developed through Amoret and 
Venus, Belphoebe and Diana, is the related one more briefly hinted 
at in the figures of Artegall and Marinell, again in relation to 
Britomart, who both represents success and helps them, in their 
degree, to achieve it. Here it is Achilles who is the point of 
classical reference, himself a sorry failure in the achieving of 
personal balance and presenting, in his single figure, an uneasy 
see-sawing of opposites, extremes of aggression and passive sub- 
mission. Artegall owns Achilles’ armour and emulates his wrath- 
fulness, and he re-enacts also some of the labours of Hercules. 
Whether or not Spenser was acquainted with accounts of the 
ancient rites and statues which accentuate this ambiguity in both 
heroes, the common classical and medieval treatment would have 
provided ample material. For Hercules, the subjection to Omphale, 
re-enacted by Artegall, and death through Deianeira; for Achilles, 
the disguise among women to escape the danger feared by his 
mother Thetis, devotion to the Amazon Penthesilea, who thus 
conquers him even as he kills her (this too lies behind Artegall’s 
defeat by Radigund) , and a shameful death at the hands of the 
effeminate Paris through subjection to Polyxena. These episodes 
had become, in Comes, Statius, Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Ars 
Amatoria, and the non-Homeric versions of the siege of Troy, as 
important as the wrath of Achilles, and their shadowy presence 
in the adventures of Artegall and Marinell suggests how a nature 
which cultivates one aspect of itself to the exclusion of its opposite 
may be overthrown and enthralled by that opposite. Both are 
exaggeratedly masculine characters; Artegall is first known not 
as the champion of justice but as the wrathful, wilful knight of 
salvagesse sans finesse, the ‘tyrant’ of the woods where he was 
reared and the ‘tyrant’ of the tournament of Book Four. He is 
conquered by the beauty of Britomart, his sword falling from his 
hand, but in the same way he is conquered by Radigund, sub- 
mitting as totally to the wrong female warrior as to the right. 
Scudamour’s taunt to him at the earlier defeat, that he is 
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now become to live a Ladies thrall, 
That whylome in your minde wont to despise them all 
(IV. vi. 28) 


turns to literal truth in his degrading subjection to Radigund. 
Artegall lives as the warrior who must either subjugate or be 
subjugated, who is either all pride or all ‘ humblesse meek.’ The 
vision in Isis Church shows what the final harmony is to be. The 
fierce and at first inimical beast Osiris/Artegall, now tyrannically 
wrathful and now fawning, is to become with Britomart complete 
justice, the union of opposed principles operating as the instru- 
ment of destiny. 

The investigation of true and false concord which I have sug- 
gested as one function of the main characters is further emphasised 
in the story of Marinell and Florimell. As creatures of sea and 
of meadows, wave and flower, these two provide a version of the 
theme which underlines its cosmic scope; here one is aware of 
concord as a universal law. But the story, interlinked with and 
carefully related to those of Amoret, Britomart, and the rest, 
suggests also what I must now emphasis, that the mythological 
connections with which this paper has been concerned form only 
a part of the complex organization of these books. Adonis, the 
dead yet living god, and the hunt of death and of love with which 
he is connected, form another organizing centre of meaning, and 
from it stem the events of the forest, into which character after 
character plunges, among the ‘ Beares, Lions, and Buls, which 
romed them around,’ and the events, also, just outside the forest, 
in the house of Malecasta. But the subject of the Renaissance 
Adonis and his hunt is too vast, and its role in The Faerie Queene 
too complex, to be more than touched on here, and it is enough 
perhaps to suggest that it is linked with that of Venus and Diana 
as another, yet related, point of reference. Through it, love as 
destruction or as creation, and death as an end or as a beginning, 
are shown as part of that structure which is the concord of the 
world. The flight and pursuit of Florimell, who is imprisoned 
under the sea for the traditional seven months of darkness, con- 
tribute to this theme, but she contributes also to the meaning 
to which this paper is limited, concord within human nature and 
between human beings. In this aspect she too is a type of human 
incompleteness, relating to Amoret, Britomart and Belphoebe in 
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terms of concord and of course of chastity, for each of them 
portrays one kind of chastity and one kind of love. 

Florimell’s search for the knight Marinell proves to be very 
different from Britomart’s steady search for Artegall. From the 
beginning it is in effect a mindless flight, dispersing and distracting 
the knight from their quests. Only Britomart, apparently rightly, 
refuses to follow ‘ beauty’s chase.’ A chase, a hunt, is indeed what 
it soon proves to be, and one of peculiarly futile nature; a flight 
which, like that of the eternally fleeing nymph, initiates and inten- 
sifies pursuit and so helps to bring about the very chase which it 
is intended to escape. Florimell fears good and bad without 
distinction, ‘ fears every leaf,’ and is compared time and again to 
a dove, a hind, fleeing without discrimination from whatever 
aproaches it. When she first flies past with the streaming hair 
which is in these books the mark of feminine power she is com- 
pared also to a comet, the blazing star ‘ with flaming lockes 
dispred ’ which bodes misfortune. Like it, she has no ill intentions 
of her own, yet she is a source of confusion, turning even Arthur 
aside into the forest because she seems, in her momentary 
appearance, something like Gloriana herself. On the other hand 
she can also be parodied, to the conviction of most of the charac- 
ters concerned, by the false spirit which is summoned to imitate 
and impersonate her and which ‘all the wyles of wemens wits 
knew passing well.’ Only when flight is no longer possible for 
Florimell, and she has been compelled to resist by her own will 
and resourcefulness the power of Proteus, can she reach Marinell, 
who has himself been changed by the action of Britomart. Origi- 
nally a minor Achilles, fiercely acquisitive yet weakly self-pro- 
tective, Marinell grows after his wounding by Britomart into a 
being capable of pity. And at last these two, negative and even 
destructive in isolation for all their beauty, are tempered and 
absorbed into the creativeness of the sea, now no longer the cruel 
source of Marinell’s riches, cast up from ‘the wreckes of many 
wretches ’ upon the Precious Shore, but a place of fecundity and 
life. 

Spenser’s theme of reconciliation requires more intricacy in the 
shaping than do the subjects of some other books of The Faerie 
Queene, for this is a quest in which one cannot expect to meet 
one’s temptations neatly in turn, as in the achieving of tem- 
perance. The way to true concordia is shown by presenting also 
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several mistaken ways which yet resemble the true. But Spenser’s 


knowledge of the human mind is as accurate here as elsewhere, 
and his methods though more intricate are no less planned, 
Through his interlinked stories he develops his truth that concord 


is in every sphere a state of equilibrium, not of subjugation and 
submission, flight and pursuit, that the war of opposites is one 
which both contenders are, in a sense, to win, for each is necessary 
to the completion of the other. 
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THE DRAMATIC USES OF HOMERIC IDEALISM: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THEME AND DESIGN IN 
GEORGE CHAPMAN’S THE GENTLEMAN USHER 


BY HENRY M. WEIDNER 


George Chapman’s elusive dramatic art has been approached 
from many angles of perspective. Perhaps one can best under- 
stand the varying ideologies attributed to Chapman—Stoicism, 
Platonism, School of Night Marlovianism, and, of course, Chris- 
tian Humanism—if one sees them reflected in the prism of 
Chapman’s constantly expanding Homeric idealism.* On the evi- 
dence of the plays it would seem that Homer looms larger in 
Chapman’s thought as the 1590’s draw to a close. At the turn 
of the century the great translator of Homer seems increasingly 
aware both of the complex evil in the world and of the compelling 
good found in the simplicity of epic heroism. The central issue 
in life becomes the relationship of man to evil as played against 
the normative vision of a Homeric golden age.’ 

In his early comedies Chapman could be tolerant of modern 


* The earliest record of interest in Homer and heroicism by Chapman is in 1598 with 
the appearance of his Seven Books of the Illiads, Achilles’ Shield, and the completion 
of Hero and Leander. 

For other comments on the influence of Homer on Chapman see the following: P. B. 
Bartlett, “The Heroes of George Chapman’s Homer,” RES, XVII (1941), pp. 257-80 
and “ Chapman’s Revisions in the Illiads,”” ELH, II (1935), pp. 92-119; D. Smalley, 
“The Ethical Bias of Chapman’s Homer,” SP, XXXVI (1939), pp. 169-91; and J. 
Spens, “ Chapman’s Ethical Thought,” Essays and Studies, The English Association, 
XI (1925), pp. 145-69. 

* Evidence of Chapman’s Homeric bent can be found in his early drama in the 
following: in the mock-epic struggles of Irus in The Blind Beggar of Alexander, probably 
a parody of the more extreme forms of early Marlovianism (see Ennis Rees, “ Chap- 
man’s Blind Beggar and the Marlovian Hero,” JEPG, LVII (1958), pp. 60-64 for a 
somewhat overprogrammatic reading of Chapman’s satiric intentions in this play); 
in the ironically conceived “ higher and all-encompassing, golden sensibilities” of such 
scholarly prigs as Dowsecer (An Humourous Day’s Mirth) and Clarence (Sir Giles 
Goosecap) ; and in those lords of misrule who preside over a saturnalia commemorating 
a lost golden age of wit, Lemot (An Humourous Day’s Mirth—see especially scene II, 
52-55) and Lodovico (May Day—see especially III, iii, 128-48) . 
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failings, but as he approaches his last comedies and his first 
tragedy, Bussy D’Ambois, he grows less flexible. As his ideals 
become more improbable in the real world of late Elizabethan 
England, he clings more tenaciously to them in his world of art. 
Out of this warring idealism, out of the interest in clearly etched 
struggles of epic heroes with monstrous but straightforward oppo- 
sition, comes what I take to be Chapman’s rigidly dualized notion 
of good and evil. This vision of the mature Chapman proves 
exceptionally rich when reflected in the image of dramatic romance 
and satire; it is less satisfying when it negotiates the comic and 
tragic expressions. In romance and satire Chapman can have 
his peculiarly simple moral absolutes yet gain full, indeed strik- 
ingly powerful dramatic success. The genres permit, in fact 
demand such a point of view. In comedy and tragedy Chapman’s 
too simple idealism founders, clashing with the demands of genre. 


As a partial test for such propositions, let us turn to The 
Gentleman Usher (c. 1603) .* This play is a focal one in Chap- 
man’s career. It is among the first, if not the first, of Chapman’s 
more complex endeavors; and it is one of two (again the first) 
almost perfect successes with complex materials. The Widow’s 
Tears is the other. Despite much criticism to the contrary con- 
cerning the lack of unity in the play, it is my contention that in 
The Gentleman Usher Chapman masters the tensions generated by 
an increasingly uncompromising moral dualism.’ A close reading 


* On matters of dating and all references to text I follow T. M. Parrott, The Plays 
and Poems of George Chapman, Comedies (London, 1914). Elias Schwartz’ recent 
speculations on the dates and order of the tragedies, if proved correct, may advance 
the dates of the comedies a few years, but in any event, the general curve of Chapman’s 
career on which I base my analysis will remain stable. 

“For the sake of clarity, we may call The Blind Beggar (1596) and An Humourous 
Day’s Mirth (1597) the “ early comedies ”; All Fools (1599), Sir Giles Goosecap (c. 1602) 
and May Day (c. 1602) the “ middle comedies ”; and The Gentleman Usher (c. 1603), 
Monsieur D’Olive (c. 1604), and The Widow’s Tears (c. 1605) the “late comedies ”; 
the only major objection to this pattern comes from E. K. Chambers (The Elizabethan 
Stage, vol. III, (Oxford, 1951, first published in 1923), p. 256) regarding the date of 
May Day. The evidence Chambers presents for a very late dating (1607) of the play, 
a parallel set of phrases in Dekker’s The Gull’s Hornbook (1607) and May Day, on 
close inspection turns out to be inconclusive: the similarities are of a general sort one 
would expect to find in describing an “ordinary.” Parrott, The Comedies (p. 742) 
gives the relevant texts. 

° For commentary on the disunity of the play, (with much blame centering on the 
apparently nonfunctional light fun, song, and dance of the first two acts) see the 
following: T. S. Boas, Introduction to Stuart Drama (Oxford, 1946), p. 19; M. C. 
Bradbrook, The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy (London, 1955), pp. 
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of this play set in the framework of my emphasis on Homer’s 


ls meaning to Chapman will, I hope, help to begin revaluation of 
an a long underestimated work and will more nearly complete the 
rt. pattern one needs to have in mind when reading the later Chap- 
ed man, that is, such plays as Monsieur D’Olive, The Widow’s Tears, 
0- Bussy D’Ambois, and, indeed, the balance of the tragedies. 
on 
es I 
a The Gentleman Usher is a radical departure from the kind 
ve of neatly designed comedy found in All Fools and May Day, 
k- Chapman’s successful middle comedies based on the Roman and 
ct Italian comic intrigue traditions. Most frequently the play has 
™ been called a “ romantic comedy,” but this label does not aid 
* us in understanding the presence of real evil in the world of this 
” drama. I should like to suggest that this play has less to do with 
the kind of romance found in Twelfth Night, one of the plays 
to which The Gentleman Usher has been most often compared, 
y than it has to do with the formal romance structure found in, 
6 say, The Winter's Tale. Like The Winter’s Tale Chapman’s play 
deals with slander, treachery, physical violence, and near death. 
= And like Shakespeare’s play it has dimensions which distinguish 
it from Jacobean and Caroline tragicomedy, especially that of 
y Fletcher and Beaumont. Because of the nature of complexly 
8 conceived formal romance an ideally suitable, richly fruitful 
- resolution of real problems is made possible. 
nt The plot of The Gentleman Usher indicates the widely diver- 


sified materials Chapman chanced to master in this play. The old 
Duke Alphonso lusts for the young and fair lady Margaret, 
us daughter to Count Lasso. Lasso politically favors the Duke’s suit, 


4 but Margaret loves Prince Vincentio, son of the Duke. Alphonso 
m, is aided by Medici in his efforts to woo Margaret. Medici is a 
mn crude courtier, but at present he holds the Duke’s ear. Vincentio, 
‘ or Vince, is assisted by the wise Strozza, one of the many urbane 


165 ff.; Madeleine Doran, Endeavors of Art (Madison, 1954), p. 210; M. T. Herrick, 
») Tragicomedy (Urbana, 1955), p. 239; and T. M. Parrott, The Comedies, pp. 757-8. 
On the subject of disunity, Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions (New 
York, 1952), p. 242, speaking of Chapman in general, tells us “ Chapman’s mind was 
essentially unoriginal; he is not very difficult if one does not expect too much. Ideas 
x collected in magpie fashion lie helter-skelter in his plays, without any synthesizing 
principle.” 


Henry M. Weidner 








courtiers whom Chapman likes to employ in his comedies. These 
men are at home in the world of complex intrigue. The first two 
acts are taken up with the Duke’s preparations for presenting 
formal court to Margaret, the actual performing of a compli- 
mentary masque entertainment in which Margaret is praised by 
the Duke, and the preparation for and actual performing of an 
entertainment for the Duke presented by Lasso’s household. 
Certain challenges to Medici’s authority as an adviser to the Duke 
are made by the witty Strozza and Vince, and Medici begins his 
plot against their lives. 

The last two acts accomplish Medici’s plot: Strozza is wounded 
at a royal boar hunt, and Vince is hunted down by the Duke 
when the latter becomes convinced by Medici that the son’s 
rivalry for the affections of Margaret constitutes treason. Ac- 
cepting a false report of her lover’s death, Margaret disfigures 
herself. The wounding of Vince, the disfiguring of Margaret, and 
the preaching of Strozza, this last brought about by the proper 
acceptance of his suffering, provide enough shock to the Duke’s 
heretofore lust-blinded and Medici-flattered senses to drive him 
into repentance and reacceptance of his son. Individuals, family, 
and community are restored to a state of vitality. 

I think it can be shown that this abundance of activity is 
focused not by the conventional intrigue plot which merely serves 
to bring about the physical crisis of the play but rather by the 
several ceremonies and counter-ceremonies which appear in each 
half of the play. In general one may say that the basic structure 
of The Gentleman Usher lies in the contrast between the first 
two acts of misused, over-formalized ceremony and the last two 
acts of properly employed, sensibly formalized ceremony. The 
third act serves partially as transition, partially as “ comic relief ” 
from the tensions found: in the opening and closing segments. 
Ceremony is properly employed by those who act decorously with 
complex wisdom. These characters, most notably Margaret, and 
to a lesser degree Stozza and Vince, are in correct relationship 
with reality. Those characters who cannot act with complexity 
in their implementation of “shews” and courtly masks become 
foolish absolutists. The greatest offender is the Duke, absolute 
in his lust. Eventually he is unable to distinguish love rivalry 
from treason. This fatal blindness is prepared for by the blindness 
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he evidences in the first two acts when he confuses the meaning 
of the entertainments. 

One can take the play seriously only if one does not take it 
literally. The Duke is a leader in a community set in a dra- 
matically idealized world. In the ideal world of this play a change 
of attitude is enough to promote the cures for all the serious 
wounds of the flesh and soul. This is the stuff of a dream world 
which is the symbolic norm for our real world. The world of 
The Gentleman Usher is an Eden where Chapman’s cherished 
Homeric ideals become real. There is trouble in paradise, but the 
original grace is not lost. An imposing threat of pride in Medici 
and lust in the Duke is met by overwhelming forebearance in the , 
three who engage in the soul-sustaining ceremonies of life. The 
tragic abyss is peered into and then skirted, with all the usual 
temporary triumphs which it is man’s lot and occasional glory 
to achieve. Reality is not denied. Rather it serves to create the 
sparks which for one moment light up the truth, beauty, and good- 
ness that are potentially in the world. Medici is banished and 
the eyes of the Duke are opened to a transmuted reality. 


III 


The “ shews ” of the first acts, far from being devices merely 
for displaying the talents of the Chapel Children, are crucial in 
understanding the true meaning of the Duke’s offense and the 
significance of the restoration to health found in the later cere- 
monies. The first performance, written by Medici, is a mélange 
of old folk drama. It is a highly stylized tale about a boar hunt 
in which the Duke as the hunter is wounded by an arrow delivered 
by the revenger of the boar, Margaret, “like Diana armed ” 
(I, ii, 102). The vestiges of folk drama are evident both in the 
concern for hunting the boar and in the shooting of the Duke, 
two motifs out of medieval Spring fertility games.® It is crude 
and florid stuff, and when Medici cannot recall his lines, Strozza 
takes over, making the tale take on the grand manner. He plays 
his part with full operatic skill so that everyone but Margaret is 
convinced that the “delicate” love compliment is fine stuff. 
Strozza knows that the performance is “nothing at all” and 


®See E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1903), pp. 106 and 
166-69. 
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shares this knowledge with Margaret (I, ii, 144 and 166-72). The 
prince, as yet a somewhat untutored lover, feels the “ shew ” has 
been too effective for comfort: he will lose his lady to his father. 
The Duke is even more naive. When Margaret replies to the 
plea to release the Duke from his love bonds, the interchange of 
the two spells out the basic confusion which these entertainments 
reveal in Alphonso: 


Duke: It is a deed 
Worthy of the office of your honour’d hand. 
Marg: Too worthy, I confess, my lord, for me 
If it were serious; but it is in sport 

And women are fit actors for such pageants. 


(I, ii, 124-28) 


Margaret knows the woman’s role. She playfully puts off the 
Duke, but seriously measures the truth of the attitude to be 
taken toward reality. The tale of the boar hunt is a non-efficacious 
ritual in the sophisticated and complex world Margaret represents. 
It is a festival game, fun of an old, somewhat hackneyed kind. 
It is not to be taken as an emblem of truth. The Duke is con- 
sistently guilty of this very confusion. Further, he is surrounded 
by heavily perspiring public relations men, Lasso, Bassiolo, Medici, 
who feed his illusion: 


Lasso: *Twas very well, 
Exceedingly well performed on every part; 
How say you, Bassiolo? 

Bassiolo: Rare, I protest, my lord! 


(I, ii, 183-36) 


The second entertainment is even more crude and ineffective 
in conception and execution., It is another old festival ceremony 
taken to be a grand love compliment by the deluded characters. 
Staged by Lasso’s household, this return performance for the 
Duke is organized, appropriately enough, by Bassiolo, the gentle- 
man usher “ master of ceremonies.” He presents a performance 
continually on the verge of complete comic breakdown, and in 
general he displays a minimum of decorous insight into the true 
nature and function of all ceremony. Rather than being an objec- 
tification of inner truth, in Bassiolo’s hands ceremony becomes a 
distortion of that truth. The entertainment is out of the May 
game tradition. There is an “ apology ” for broom men, a dance 
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with “ rushmaids,” and a final call, in perfectly ludicrous rhyme, 
for Margaret the May queen to take the Duke for her husband." 


Fair virgins must not be too rude; 
For though the rural wild and antic 
Abus’d their loves as they were frantic, 
Yet take you in your ivory clutches 
This noble Duke, and be his Duchess. 
(II, i, 293-97) 


We are prepared in the first act to accept the incongruity of 
the May games gone to pot in the service of sophisticated court 
lust by the actions of the obtuse characters who rehearse and 
perform this entertainment. Bassiolo extols the acting of the 
pedant Sarpego, a man who is all bombast; Lasso solemnly praises 
the “re, mi, fa, sol, la” of a Page; Poggio, a fool who never 
knows whether he is an illusion or a reality, enters naively proud 
of his abilities as an actor. The vicious nurse Cortezza is seen 
advising the serene Margaret to act her part, to present a tempting 
mask to the rich old Duke. Margaret is the eye in the midst of 
this hurricane. Calmly, she is ready to “ humour ” Alphonso and 
to play the game properly (I, ui, 1-48). Only Margaret clearly 
distinguishes mask from masked, act from fact, appearance from 
reality. 

The confusions are multiplied in the second act. Like all 
“backstage scenes” such incidents are good fun in themselves, 
but Chapman also utilizes the sense of confusion and incompetence 
exhibited by the performers to underscore the creakiness of this 
facade of truth which the Duke, egged on by his sycophants, 
anxiously makes into a replica of that reality he wishes to see. 
Sarpego breaks in on the busy Bassiolo to ask for advice on the 
right way to wear a night cap; Poggio and Fungus are given 
Solomon-like decision as to the rightful possession of the better 
jerkin both desire; Cortezza and her half-dressed broom and rush 
wenches must have their costumes appraised. All, all depends on 
our faulty master of ceremonies (II, i, 125-80) . 

The actual performance is a fine comic mess. Sarpego has no 
sense of dramatic illusion, takes care in his introduction that 
all are quite aware of the true identities of the actors. Poggio, 


7 See Chambers, p. 170. In all references to this work and in many other ways I am 
indebted to Miss Madeleine Doran for suggestions and criticisms. 
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in the spirit of festival misrule, is a torturer of logic. Broom men 
who sweep their stables clean are made analogous to the sweeping 
of philosophy, “ the soul’s broom.” 


Now if philosophers but broom-men are, 
Each broom-man then is a philosopher. 
(II, i, 246-7) 


With this as prelude, the advice to wed is presented. On the 
foundation of such happy foolishness the Duke strives to erect 
his tender love compliment. He accepts the second entertainment 
in his stiff manner: “ Generally well, and pleasingly performed ” 
(II, i, 300). It has served as an occasion on which he can hang 
another misreading of reality. No “ clarification through release ” 
is gained, only more confusion. Saturnalia is aborted. As Mar- 
garet advances to the May queen’s throne, the Duke implores her, 


Advance yourself, fair duchess, to this throne, 
As we have long since rais’d you to our heart; 
Better decorum never was beheld, 

Than twixt this state and you: and as all eyes 
Now fix’d on your bright graces think it fit, 
So frame your favour to continue it. 


Margaret knows the suitable answer to such heavy handedness: 


My lord, but to obey your earnest will, 

And not make serious scruple of a toy, 

I scarce durst have presum’d this minute’s height. 
(II, i, 181-89) 


But the Duke never learns, never relents. Later, when in the 
third act he sets off on the boar hunt, he again makes use of the 
entertainment in his usual way: 


Remember the high state you last presented, 
And think it was not a mere festival show, 
But an essential type of that you are. (III, ii, 287-89) 


Undoubtedly Chapman has conventional fun with his “ shews ”; 
but he moves beyond this, does not fail to employ the ceremonies 
as a central device in exposing the Duke’s failures. All the joy 
and relevance of such festival fun is incongruously drained off 
and put to work in the cause of a laboring lust, guided by 
ambiguously motivated courtiers. As if to emphasize this point 
in act three Chapman shows the complete idiocy of Bassiolo, the 
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master of ceremonies without insight. The indecorous fool is 
made to appear outlandish in his role of romantic “ go-between.” 
Vince and Margaret play upon his vanity, expose him as the 
archetypal ad-man of “true life romances,” selling his usually 
harmless pablum with greasy gratuitousness (III,ii). He is 
Misrule gone bad. Finally, in the last two acts Chapman presents 
some central ceremonies which stand in striking contrast to those 
we have thus far examined. By such means Chapman defines 
the ceremonial basis of all right conduct. Properly employed 
ceremony is the key to healthful perception of reality on all levels 
of being: individual, family, state. 


IV 


The fabulous occurrences of the last acts must be seen in the 
context of Strozza’s unique recovery from his wound at the boar 
hunt. After Medici’s men have done their work, Strozza’s special 
miracle lends meaning to all the miracles in the last acts. His 
activities describe the Homeric ideal which serves as a real norm in 
this kind of dramatic world. When Strozza is carried in, moaning 
fearfully, Cynanche prescribes Christian patience. Although this 
is at first rejected by Strozza, we later see him adopt what would 
appear to be precisely this course. However, despite his husbandly 
praise for his wife’s motivating powers in his spiritual regeneration, 
Strozza learns the kind of patience undreamed of by a Cynanche. 
He has passed beyond all forms of neo-Stoicism, his original 
guiding philosophy, and even beyond normal Christian piety. 
Strozza passes beyond formal ritual and enters a mystical realm. 
His “free submission to the hand of heaven,” and “ judicial 
patience ” reaches toward a vision in which he can proclaim con- 
cerning his still suffering fleshly parts, 


And rendering up their whole life to my soul, 
Leaves me nought else but soul. (IV, iii, 50-51) 


Yet in going into the “ dark night of the soul ” Strozza does not 
achieve a luminous vision, a fusion with the divine. His mysticism 
is Elizabethan, and it carries him back into the practical realm 
of polities and action. Similar to that vision Chapman attributes 
to the poet-seer, Homer, Strozza’s vision becomes the mystical 
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bearer of truth and right action in the real world.’ Strozza 
becomes a man who will not have “the manners of a common 
wounded man.” Rather, 


Humility hath raised me to the stars; 
In which (as in a sort of crystal globes) 
I sit and see things hid from human sight. 
Ay, even the very accidents to come 
Are present with my knowledge; the seventh day 
This arrow-head will fall out of my side. 
(IV, iii, 61-66) 


This is no ordinary “ humility,” pagan or Christian. Nor is this 
an ordinary “ patience ” which he has learned. Christian Human- 
ism as normally understood is not a complex enough term to 
embrace all that is present in Strozza’s vision. The prophet 
becomes one with God, a god himself. Strozza has reached out 
for a vision and God has met him half-way. The Homeric hero 
is blended into a Christlike savior of this romantic world in 
danger of real death. This new learning is operative in the world 
of the Duke’s court, but the means of its transfer is within the 
elevated, shamanistic prophet; it is not a part of consciously 
contrived intrigue or masking of any sort on the part of the man. 
In the ideal world of The Gentleman Usher Chapman’s grand 
vision of Homer’s age is translated into an ultimate heroic act in 
a Christian framework. In the fusion of two cultures Chapman 
presents a unique humanistic ideal of right action, one almost 
impossible to achieve, especially outside the context of Homeric 
simplicity, or outside the artistic world of oxymoronically complex 
simplicity. 

Within the all-embracive circle of Strozza’s redemption the cere- 
monies of the true lovers are tested and vindicated. Appropriately 
enough, as he moves within the circle of romance, Chapman begins 
to rely more heavily on the language we should expect of this 
genre. The language of the last acts of The Gentleman Usher 
permits one to summarize the action in which the characters gain 


® See the prefatory verses to the translations where Chapman records his sense of 
the “divine Homer,” especially such works as the dedications to Somerset, Salisbury, 
and Harriots. It should be noted that in the optimistic emphasis on the individual's 
ability to make his own way to the divine, Chapman smoothly joins a strand of Ficino’s 
neo-Platonism, with hermetic and cabalistic overtones, to the Homeric idealism in 
Strozza’s action. 
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stature as part of a ritual of decay and fertility, death and rebirth. 
The central wound in the state, the imposthume caused by the 
Duke’s laxity as represented in his lust and his perversion of cere- 
mony and decorum, this wound is spreading. Strozza is wounded, 
Margaret eventually disfigured, Vince viciously attacked. But 
the evil generates its own antidote. Out of Cynanche’s simple 
piety comes the rapturous insight of Strozza. And out of Medici’s 
attack on Vince comes the counterattack on the Duke by Strozza 
and the disfigured Margaret. 

We must now turn to the second major ceremony in act four, 
the ritual engaged in by Margaret and Vince; out of the ritual 
failure of the court come the counter-rituals of those who abide 
by true decorum. Purification is engendered in true ceremony. 
The lover’s ceremony is similar to Strozza’s in its uniqueness. 
No ordinary rites are proper for them. Rather, the lovers create 
their own code, a higher law of golden righteousness and 
simplicity. 

The beauty of the wedding ceremony of Margaret and Vincentio 
is undeniable, but it is also important to emphasize the difference 
in their ritual as opposed to Strozza’s. A sense of fragility prevails 
in their union; such fragility is not evident in Strozza’s high union 
with the divine. In the final analysis, the powers of the super- 
natural miracle are needed to preserve the harmony achieved 
in the “natural miracle” of the self-devised marriage rites. Of 
course such “ natural miracles” are seldom possible in the fallen 
world. In this play world, Chapman has the best of the ideal 
and real. Heavenly fulfillment certifies and maintains earthly 
fulfillment, but the earthly has a grandeur of its own. It is the 
best man can do in nature, and it is quite fine. Such earthly 
ceremony is in distinct contrast to the ceremonies of love found 
in the early acts. 


The difference in the rites of Strozza and the lovers is evident 
in Vince’s vow at the moment when he pledges himself; it is a 
pledge first of all “by Heaven,” but thereafter it becomes 
naturalistic, sweetly poignant in this threatened context. Vince 
pledges his troth 

by the most sweet imaginary joys 
Of untried nuptials; by love’s ushering fire, 


Fore-melting beauty, and love’s flame itself. 
(IV, ii, 155-57) 


Henry M. Weidner 


Such fragility is not enough to sustain Margaret when she is 
lured by Cortezza into disfiguring her beauty because of the 
nurse’s false report of Vince’s death. A world in need of a prophet- 
seer does not rely on Margaret or Vince but rather on Strozza.’ 
He alone posesses the power of Homeric man. 

Margaret, even more than Vince, sounds most clearly the values 
and limits of the naturalistic insight into true and false ceremony. 


May not we now 

Our contract make, and marry before heaven? 

Are not the laws of God and Nature more 

Than formal laws of man? Are outward rites 

More virtuous than the very substance is 

Of holy nuptials solemeniz’d within? 

Or shall laws made to curb the common world, 

Hurt them that are a law unto themselves? 

My princely love, ’tis not a priest shall let us; 

But since th’ eternal acts of our pure souls 

Knit us with God, the soul of all the world, 

He shall be priest to us; and with such rites 

As we can here devise, we will express 

And strongly ratify our heart’s true vows, 

Which no external violence shall dissolve. 

(IV, ii, 132-46) 

Margaret is wrong in her last line: the violence almost does 
engulf their love. But she is right in all the rest of her speech. 
It is, perhaps, the central speech in the play: a higher law exists 
for those noble enough to embrace it. It is the law of honor and 
fame which Chapman knows so well from Homer.” 


° The disfigurement motif is, of course, a conventional one: it appears in The Hepta- 
meron, sometimes thought to be Chapman’s “source,” in The Arcadia, and in such 
popular contemporary drama as the Trial of Chivalry, and Jack Drum’s Entertainment. 
In none of these is the same tone maintained as in Chapman’s handling of Margaret, 
and in almost all the plot need for the disfigurement is not so integral to the work as in 
The Gentleman Usher. Usually the motifs are played operatically in order to elicit a 
sentimental response to a “love contest,” as in The Arcadia. In The Gentleman Usher 
the love contest is also performed (cf. V, iv, 93 ff.); but it is on a high, unsentimental 
‘evel, further illustrating Margaret’s complex, if naturalistically limited wisdom, The 
main thrust of the disfigurement motif in Chapman’s use is in occasioning another 
“true ceremony ” of “curing,” in showing the tenuous nature of Margaret’s naturalis- 
tically grounded idealism, and in supporting the larger design of decay-rebirth. 

*° Such a motif is a favorite one for Chapman. In Hero and Leander he is centrally 
concerned with the need for true ceremony on the part of the lovers, and in Sir Giles 
Goosecap he renders an earlier, not so effective version of the Margaret-Vince 
rite in the coming together of Eugenia and Clarence (V, ii, 204-221). In Bussy 
D’Ambois the notion of a “law above law,” when thrust into a totally fallen world, 
has confusing consequences. 
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In opposition to such a noble ceremony is the outward form 
the Duke embraces in the early acts. Margaret’s whole ritual, 
because of its beneficial informal formalism which breaks all 
traditional molds, is, similar to that of Strozza’s, a sophisticated 
rite in the best sense of that term. This sophistication is in direct 
contrast to the festival ceremonies of the early acts, florid, formal, 
crude, and, because mishandled by performers and misunderstood 
by the Duke, restrictive. The release of festival, the rule implied 
in misrule, is distorted into mental confinement and spiritual 
license. 

The true ceremonies are tested in the last act. Margaret falters 
and disfigures herself; Vince is wounded and submits himself to 
the will of his tyrant father, but with the aid of Strozza, who is 
cured of his wound as he predicted he would be, all is saved. 
In the final scenes the image of ritual ravishment is repeatedly 
used, and the implied need for ceremonial “ recuring ” of the ill 
is everywhere evident. The Duke is said to be guilty of “ foul 
tyranny,” and his action in sending Medici to hunt down Vince 
is that of a “ thief to nature” (V,iv, 13). Immediately upon this 
charge of unnatural license comes the accurate report that Medici 
has wounded the prince. As the attendant lord Julio reports it, 
Medici is for the first time publicly seen as “the coward lord,” 
who “plow’d up” Vince’s “soft breast” (V, iv, 31-33). Julio 
dares to accuse the Duke of an “ unnatural fury” (V, iv, 36) 
which has caused the wounding of the son. Strozza enters and 
repeats Julio’s charge in much the same language: 


See, Pagan Nero; see how thou hast ripped 

Thy better bosom; rooted up that flower 

From whence thy now spent life should spring anew. 
(V, iv, 42-44) 


The Duke has created his own wasteland as he allows his lust 
to pervert his realm and to assault the new seed, the son. The 
ceremonies of the early acts which crudely aimed at celebration 
of fertility here issue in more subtle and efficacious patterns of 
destruction and rebirth. 

The matured Vince, who has been carried in on a chair imme- 
diately after Julio’s speech, throughout the scene tries to temper 
the voice of Strozza, but Strozza speaks the lesson which strikes 
the chords of recovery in the Duke and the state. Against Vince’s 
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strictly disciplined, naturalistic attitude, “ He is my father and 
he is my prince, in both whose rights he may command my life,” 
Strozza cuts to the core of the canker: “ what’s a prince? ” (V, iv, 
52 ff.). The gap between appearance and reality must be fully 
and freely explored; no blind allegiance binds the wounded Vince. 
Vince is purged of his courtly superficialities, is matured, but his 
knowledge is not effective in the outer world. Only the man of 
miracle, purged at the heights, can induce a real cure for this 
state of things. Medici’s foul intrigue breaks against the shores 
of Strozza’s Blessed Isles of the soul.” 


Strozza invokes the vision of a lost golden age, and ends 
demanding the law of “ honour,” that law of Homeric men who 
can provide the model for virtue in their own daily actions apart 
from formal state or religion: 


Had all been virtuous men, 
There never had been prince upon the earth, 
And so no subject; all men had been princes: 
But to his soul and honour; which laws 
That carry fire and sword within themselves, 
Never corrupted, never out of rule. (V, iv, 56-61) 


The Stoic “law unto oneself ” here becomes the law of “ virtuous 
men ” of a lost Eden. They can operate in their dramatic worlds 
meaningfully only when the society they inhabit has not yet 
grown so complex as to rebuff their penetration of its structure. 
In the world of this play, the elevated Strozza triumphs. The 
Duke is mentally wounded, “ know me pierced as deeply as thy 
wounds ” (V, iv, 80-81) . But he finds that he has both the “ guilt 


11Chapman’s use of the rivalry motif is far more complex than the uses in the 
examples Parrott cites as sources for this part of the plot (Comedies, p. 754). In 
Chapman the rivalry indicates the result of the failures in the state, family, and in the 
personal bonds of love—in all realms decorum is destroyed; in Plautus’ Casina the motif 
is focused on the wife’s manipulations against her smitten husband and not especially 
on the father-son split. Plays like the Mercator and Asinaria are even further removed 
from Chapman’s handling of the theme, while in the contemporary drama The Wisdom 
of Doctor Dodypoll the theme is used to illustrate the cleverness of the Duchess in 
resolving conflicts, much as in the Casina, with no special awakening taking place in the 
father. Analogues found in Fletcher (The Humourous Lieutenant is perhaps the 
closest), Marston (The Fawn), Dekker (Match Me in London) and Ford (The Lover’s 
Melancholy and Love’s Sacrifice) all indicate wide differences of emphasis, usually in 
favor of light comic handling of the motif except in the case of Ford’s sickly attitu- 
dinizing on the entangled nature of love, which is a solemnity far distant from 
Chapman’s kind. 
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and patience ” for all the “ plagues” which descend upon him 
(V, iv, 67-70) . He accepts the burden of infections he has caused 
in others, displays the necessary expiatory awareness, humility, 
and love; and he seeks, finally, the simple forgiveness of his son. 
He sees the “ unnatural wounds” (V,iv,87) and longs for their 
cure. Even as he is mentally purged, he seeks the various purges 
for his son, Margaret, and his state. 

The recovery of the Duke’s conscience makes possible all 
recoveries. Strozza has saved himself, but Margaret is saved by 
old magic, requested by the Duke from the court doctor, Bene- 
vemus. Vince is also made part of the health-giving ritual, as he 
“conjoins” hands with Margaret and the Duke and seeks re- 
covery from his wound (V, iv, 139-40). Under the aegis of 
Strozza’s cure, the Duke leads the forces of sanity back to health 
in a ceremony charged with the best of golden age simplicity of 
hope and Christian complexity of doctrine; old magic and modern 
piety resolve all tensions. 

To complete the pattern, Medici, the greatest fool of all, is 
driven out by Poggio, the simple fool. His intrigue gone awry, he 
is unmasked. We learn he is not a noble lord’s son, but is some 
nameless merchant’s spawn; he is “ Mendici,” of “no country ” 
since born at sea; brought up by beggars, “never christened,” 
but rather initiated into the false rites of a restless band of gypsies 
(V, iv, 246-47) . As the Duke says, “ Never was heard so strange 
a counterfeit ” (V,iv, 268). He is to be sent out of “the sight 
of heaven,” for he is “ a monster, loathed of all the world ” (V, iv, 
244 ff.). Banishment is appropriate punishment, for, as Strozza 
says, Medici’s soul is “ too foul to expiate with death” (V, iv, 
271-73) . The scapegoat is rejected; the ritual pattern is complete. 
The coin of true ceremonies has replaced the counterfeit. 


Vv 


It is, I hope, abundantly evident from this analysis that The 
Gentleman Usher is a much more complex, unified, and important 
play than any of the tragicomedies of Fletcher and company 
which heretofore it has been said to “ prefigure.” Moreover, if this 
play can be properly evaluated, much that is puzzling in the later 
Chapman can be clarified. Unlike Shakespeare, Chapman does 
not, or cannot return to romance; The Gentleman Usher is a 
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unique triumph. But in his one moment of transcendent insight 
Chapman has fully grasped the possibilities of the genre in which 
he casts the dramatic statement of his hopes. If his moral joy 
is not long maintained, his artistic sensibility, at least, remains 
true for a short time longer. Seen from the heights of The Gentle- 
man Usher, plays such as Monsieur D’Olive and The Widow’s 
Tears provide a spectrum of successfully employed genres in which 
Chapman elucidates what has become his single focus of interest— 
the awful dialog of ancient heroism and modern perfunctoriness, 
of epic simplicity and Machiavellian complexity. It is a straight 
line from the appropriate triumph of idealism in the romance of 
The Gentleman Usher through the tenuously balanced, ambiva- 
lently triumphant “idealism” in the ironic wit of Monsieur 
D’Olive to the appropriate defeat of idealism in the sleek satire 
of The Widow’s Tears. With the tragedies, despite much great 
poetry, Chapman loses his way. A faded heroism, stiff and unsym- 
pathetic, and essentially bewildered by the complexities of modern 
life, does not provide satisfying tragic heroism. It is not merely 
a confused Christian Humanism or an ill-serving Stoicism which 
will not work in the fallen worlds of Chapman’s tragedies; it is a 
vast Homeric dream which is fundamentally incompatible with 
the tragic vision. Beginning with The Gentleman Usher, in each 
of his later plays Chapman attempts, to “ solve ” the problem of 
the confrontation and interaction of the Homeric ideal with 
modern life as he saw it; in none but The Gentleman Usher is 
there both rich and complete artistic triumph and the hopeful, 
self-aware triumph of moral man. Such a play is a noteworthy 
achievement. 
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MEDITATION AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF DONNE’S “ HOLY SONNETS ” 


BY STANLEY ARCHER 


In recent years two important works dealing with Donne’s 
“ Holy Sonnets ” have appeared. I am referring of course to Miss 
Gardner’s edition of The Divine Poems and to The Poetry of 
Meditation by Professor Louis L. Martz. Mr. Martz moves far 
beyond the scope of Miss Gardner’s critical work, tracing the 
meditative tradition in poetry throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The chief accomplishments of Miss Gardner’s work are a 
regrouping of the poems and a thorough annotation. It is 
interesting to note that both Miss Gardner and Professor Martz 
reached independently several conclusions in regard to the struc- 
ture of the “ Holy Sonnets ”: 


1. Their structure was influenced by meditative literature or by 
the meditative tradition as it was expressed during the Counter 
Reformation, probably from the Spiritwal Exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. 


2. Donne more than likely received such influence during his child- 
hood from his family environment. 


8. Such structure cannot be accounted for in the poetic tradition, 
but it is a result of a fusion of both the poetic and meditative 
traditions. 


The evidence provided by these two important scholars of Donne 
in support of these conclusions is indeed impressive. And indeed 
one would ordinarily accept it without critical examination, 
thinking it naive of him to imagine any longer that in the “ Holy 
Sonnets ” Donne is attempting to write poetry by anything other 
than the “ predetermined plan ” of the spiritual exercise.t How- 
ever, in this instance, there is an interesting discrepancy in the 
way each writer demonstrates his hypothesis. 

Professor Martz tells the reader that one need not expect to 


*See Louis L. Martz, The Poetry of Meditation (New Haven, 1955), p. 43. 
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find an entire meditation according to the threefold Ignatian plan 
in many of the “ Holy Sonnets,” the reason for this being that 
the sonnets are short whereas the exercise covered a long period 
of time. Such poems correspond to merely a fragment of the 
meditation, usually the colloquy, or conclusion.’ But as his chief 
internal evidence for relating the sonnets to the Spiritual Exercises 
he examines four sonnets which capture an entire exercise— 
Sonnets 11, 7, 9, and 5.° These and Sonnet 12 he separates into 
three parts to show their threefold structure corresponding to the 
three parts of the meditation. 

Now let us examine what Miss Gardner says about these par- 
ticular sonnets. Of Sonnet seven she writes: 

in the fourth [i.e., according to her grouping] the composito loci 


is a picture of the Last Judgment; .. . this is followed by the petition 
to the Lord to delay the summons and teach a present repentance.‘ 


It is clear that she does not stress the threefold structure empha- 
sized by Professor Martz, but rather sees the meditation as 
twofold. But she does agree that this is a meditative sonnet. 
Of Sonnet nine she writes: 


The fifth sonnet, on the other hand, has no composito loci—its 
octave is more like a ‘ point’ drawn out from a meditation on hell.’ 


She adds that in this sonnet Donne has taken great liberty with 
the material of meditation. But of Sonnets eleven and twelve 
she writes: 


The last six sonnets of the twelve printed in 1633 depend less on 
the preludes of the Ignatian meditation than on the colloquy. They 
serve the purpose of the second set of meditations of St. Peter of 
Alcantra and others, in that they fix the mind on the saving love of 
God in Christ; but they handle the subject with the discursive freedom 
of the colloquy. 


In these last sonnets, the influence of the meditation is felt, not in the 
structure of the sonnets, but in such things as the vivid sense of the 
actualities of the Passion in “Spit in my face.” .. .° 


? Ibid., p. 46. 

8 Since Professor Martz uses Sir Herbert Grierson’s grouping, and since I shall deal 
in more detail with his discussion, I have retained his numbering rather than Miss 
Gardner’s. 

“Helen Gardner, ed., John Donne: The Divine Poems (Oxford, 1952), p. lii. 

5 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. liii. 
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It will be remembered that Professor Martz demonstrates the 
threefold structure of the meditation in two of these very sonnets. 
The last sonnet used by Professor Martz Miss Gardner styles a 
“ general meditation, with a very short compositio loci.” * 

Thus we note that two scholars, in applying the same hypo- 
thesis, have arrived at dissimilar conclusions. The difference seems 
to lie in the concept of the meditative process as held by each. 
From this one gathers that varied conclusions may be reached, 
according to which meditative writer influences the critic. When 
ideas about a work of art bear such diverse results, there is some 
warrant for a re-examination of the evidence which led to the idea. 

Since Professor Martz examines the question at greater length 
than does Miss Gardner, it is necessary to examine his discussion 
in some detail. He conjectures that Donne was influenced by the 
structure of the meditation and notes, “The ‘Holy Sonnets’ 
seem to bear out this conjecture.” * Before the examination is 
complete this statement takes on enormous proportions: 


They [the “Holy Sonnets”] are, in the most specific sense of the 
term, meditations, Ignatian meditations: providing strong evidence 
for the profound impact of early Jesuit training upon the later career 
of John Donne.’ 


The reader is not unprepared for such a conclusion. Professor 
Martz has reminded us, as did Miss Gardner, of Donne’s Jesuit 
uncles, his Catholic upbringing, and his own statement about the 
influence of his early training. Meditative literature was popular 
during Donne’s day, and there can be little doubt that in his 
delving into theology Donne read a good deal of it. It will be 
necessary to return to this evidence later on. Now I shall con- 
sider another matter concerning Professor Martz’s argument. 
From his analogy between Donne and Joyce,*° Mr. Martz 
apparently does not believe that Donne was consciously copying 
the structure of a meditation in many of the sonnets, since only 
a few of the sonnets follow this structure. In others there is 
matter unsuitable for formal meditation,’ as in the second qua- 


T Ibid. 8 Martz, p. 43. ® Ibid., p. 58. 1° Tbid., p. 146. 
11 Professor Martz criticizes Donne for his departure in this. Of Sonnet 13 he writes 
(p. 84): 
Unfortunately, the sestet of this sonnet is unworthy of this opening: the reference 
to ‘all my profane mistresses’ is in the worst of taste: there is almost a tone of 
bragging here. 
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train of “If Poysonious Mineralls” in which Donne with the 
intellect imagines that God’s decrees are unjust. But Mr. Martz 
points out that the threefold structure of certain ones of the 
sonnets is analogous to that of the Ignatian meditation, as found 
in the Meditation upon the Mysteries of our Holie Faith, with 
the Practise of Mental Prayer touching the same by the Spanish 
Jesuit, Luis de la Puente, which appeared in 1605 (English trans- 
lation, 1619). Furthermore, according to St. Francois de Sales, 
the beginning of a meditation should be a dramatic one, wherein 
one imagines himself in intimacy with the matter of meditation, 
and such dramatic beginnings are common in the “ Holy Sonnets ”: 
“Oh my blacke Soule!,” “Spit in my face, you Jewes,” “At the 
round earth’s imagin’d corners.” ** One wonders why it is neces- 
sary to attribute the dramatic openings of these specific poems 
to the meditative tradition, for they abound in the earlier poems 
of Donne as well. 

From the opening, corresponding to the memory, “ the medita- 
tion” develops by means of the other two “ powers of the soul,” 
reason or understanding and will, as described by Puente.’* One 
gets a subject, a mystery of faith, or other such appropriate 
subject. This the memory sets forth imaginatively; the reason 
or understanding studies the implications; and the will draws 
forth religious affection, or is turned to praise of God. In short, 
the will poses some application or conclusion for the matter. 

It will be seen that the structure of Sonnet seven, analyzed in 
the manner of Mr. Martz, corresponds to the structure of the 
meditation. 


At the round earths imagin’d corners, blow 
Your trumpets, Angells, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberlesse infinities 
Of soules, and to your scattred bodies goe, 


All whom the flood did, and fire shall o’erthrow, 

All whom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 
Despaire, law, chance, hath slaine, and you whose eyes, 
Shall behold God, and never tast deaths woe. 


But let them sleepe, Lord, and mee mourne a space, 
For, if above all these, my sinnes abound, 
Tis late to aske abundance of thy grace, 


12 Ibid., p. 51. 
8 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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When wee are there; here on this lowly ground, 
Teach mee how to repent; for that’s as good 
As if thou hadst seal’d my pardon, with thy blood. 


The first section sets forth dramatically the matter of meditation, 
the day of judgment, though in this sonnet, as in others, the 
imagination rather than the memory presents the subject. The 
subject is also set forth in the form of a petition. In the second, 
the understanding reasons about death. Actually, this quatrain 
seems more an afterglow of the imagination in the first, though 
in other sonnets the break between memory and reason is more 
pronounced . And in the sestet there is a prayer or petition to God 
dealing with the implications drawn from the preceding medita- 
tion. Professor Martz shows this basic structure in four other 
sonnets. 

But is there perhaps another source or other sources for such 
structure other than the meditative literature of the Counter 
Reformation? Must one conclude with Professor Martz that it 
demonstrates a fusion of the poetic and meditative traditions?. 

In reading Donne’s Songs and Sonnets one is struck by the 
number of poems written in three stanzas. There are eighteen 
to be exact. Let us examine one of them. “A Valediction: Of 
Weeping ” will do: 

Let me powre forth 
My teares before thy face, whil’st I stay here, 


For thy face coines them, and thy stampe they beare, 
And by this Mintage they are something worth, 


For thus they bee 
Pregnant of thee; 


Fruits of much griefe they are, emblemes of more, 
When a teare falls, that thou falls which it bore, 
So thou and I are nothing then, when on a divers shore. 


On a round ball 
A workeman that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afrique, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, All: 
So doth each teare, 
Which thee doth weare, 
A globe, yea world by that impression grow, 
Till thy teares mixt with mine doe overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee, my heaven dissolved 
so. 
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O more than Moone, 
Draw not up seas to drowne me in thy spheare, 
Weepe me not dead, in thine armes, but forbeare 
To teache the sea, what it may doe too soone; 


Let not the winde 
Example finde, 


To doe me more harme, than it purposeth; 

Since thou and I sigh one anothers breath, 

Who e’r sighes most, is cruellest, and hastes the others 
death. 


In the first stanza, the situation is dramatically set forth, recon- 
structed, of course, from the memory. The scene is the parting of 
the two lovers, and the poet is particularly concerned with the 
tears they are shedding at parting. The reader gets a picture of 
these tears in the first stanza. In the second stanza the reasoning 
is about the significance of these tears. The reasoning in this 
stanza is hyperbolic, much the same as that of Sonnet 5.** In the 
last stanza the will presents a petition, to the love of the poet 
rather than to God, but none the less a petition. 

The “ Sunne Rising ” is another example of a similar structure. 
In the first stanza, the subject of the poem, love, is dramatically 
set forth by means of a petition to the sun. In the second stanza 
the poet reasons about the nature, and, particularly, the power 
of this love. The last stanza represents “ affections ” drawn from 
the subject. In the conclusion of the poem the poet affirms the 
value of love. 

Such is the structure of others of the Songs and Sonnets, indi- 
cating that the structure of the “Holy Sonnets” derives from 
Donne the poet rather than Donne the religious. It is highly 
doubtful that Donne was influenced in these early and profane 
poems by the meditative literature of the day. Though he was 
reading a great deal of the Fathers and of polemic literature. 

Yet one may object to the above conclusions on the grounds 
that the Songs and Sonnets conceivably may have been written 
later than or contemporary with the “ Holy Sonnets ” and there- 
fore cannot have influenced their structure. Although it seems 
unlikely that the same environment could have given rise to the 
two groups, it is necessary to deal with the argument. Fortu- 
nately, certain of Donne’s poems can be dated with some exact- 


14 Ibid., p. 58. 
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ness, particularly the satire, the earlier of which were written in 
the years 1593-1594."> Let us then examine “Satyre I” to see 
whether it has the same threefold structure and the dramatic 
portrayal of the subject. 
The beginning presents the dramatic conflict. The poet is being 

enticed from his study, and he blurts out: 

Away thou fondling motley humorist, 

Leave me, and in this standing woodden chest, 

Consorted with these few bookes, let me lye 

In prison, and here be coffin’d, when I dye. 
The situation and subject matter for the poem are here set forth 
by the imagination. 

Here are Gods conduits, grave Divines; and here 

Natures Secretary, the Philosopher; 

And jolly Statesmen, which teach how to tie 

The sinewes of a cities mistique bodie; 

Here gathering Chroniclers, and by them stand 

Giddie fantastique Poéts of each land. 
In these lines the reason explores the benefits of the library, just 
as the poets explores the death and its causes in the second 
quatrain of “At the round earths imagin’d corners.” The conclu- 
sion which follows affects the will: 


Shall I leave all this constant company, 
And follow headlong, wild uncertaine thee? 


At the next line another threefold structure begins, and they are 
repeated in the poem. The one beginning at line forty-two is 
interesting. In the preceding group the poet has reproached the 
humorist for his lack of virtue and his rich attire. 

At birth, and death, our bodies naked are; 


And till our Soules be unapparrelled 
Of bodies, they from bliss are banished. 


The subject as set forth is the state of man’s soul. The reason 
then examines the cause: 

Mans first blest state was naked, when by sinne 

Hee lost that, yet hee was cloath’d but in beasts skin, 


And in this course attire, which I now weare, 
With God, and with the Muses I conferre. 


18 Sir Edmund Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899), Vol. I, 
pp. 36-40. 
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The poet’s instruction, by the time of the last division, has taken 
effect. The humorist repents, and the poet’s will is swayed: 


But since thou like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn’d of thy sinnes, dost repent 
These vanities, and giddinesse, loe 

I shut my chamber doore, and come, lets goe. 


This threefold structure may be found in many others of the 
poems—the Songs and Sonnets, and Elegies, the Satyres. 

The picture is now clear in regard to the structure of the “ Holy 
Sonnets.” Similar structure is found in Donne’s poetry from the 
first poems to the last. Therefore, the explanation that the struc- 
ture of the “Holy Sonnets” was patterned upon the formal 
exercises of “ meditation ” found in the literature of their day is 
not the better explanation. They are poems which in their 
structure fit nearly into the entire pattern of Donne’s poetry. 
As he grew older, his environment and interests changed, but his 
poems kept their same fundamental structure and dramatic tone. 

There is however one major objection to this argument. Perhaps 
Donne was introduced to meditation in his childhood. Such 
training might have served as an unconscious influence upon 
his poetic style throughout his life and culminated in the “ Holy 
Sonnets.” It is a considerable argument, not easily refuted. Let 
us examine the facts, such as they are. Gosse expresses them 
this way: 


An exciting event in the family must have been the appearance of 
the boy’s uncle, Father Jasper Heywood, on a mission to England 
from Rome. He arrived in the summer of 1581, when Donne was eight 
years old, in company with Father William Holt. The severity with 
whcih the Heywoods had been used had always been somewhat relaxed 
in the case of Jasper, who was understood not to belong to the extreme 
party. He was allowed to leave Dillingen, and become Superior of the 
English Jesuits in succession to Parsons. He must have been a quaint, 
fantastic person . He appeared to have no sense of the delicacy of his 
position in England. He assumed the perilous airs of a Papal Legate, 
and was positively accused of a parade of wealth and pomp in his 
private life in London. He had lax views of discipline, and quarrelled 
with the austerer section of his co-religionists to such an extent that 
he was recalled by Rome in 1583, after having outraged the commonest 
prudence by summoning a Council under the style of Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England.'® 


1° Tbid., p. 18. 
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Gosse goes on to say that Father Heywood was permanently exiled 
in January 1585, at which time Donne had been in Hart Hall, 
Oxford, for three months. This picture of Father Heywood is 
not that of a man who would suffer the little children. He might 
be expected to insist with some severity that they know their 
catechism.’ But to suppose that he spent time teaching them 
the meditations designed especially for the Society of Jesus is to 
hazard an unlikely guess. Further, to suppose that such medita- 
tion, had it been taught, could have had such a lasting influence 
that it shaped the poet’s later thought to a great extent is difficult 
indeed. 

A fascinating account of Jesuit activity in England during 
this period is the autobiography of the Jesuit Father John Gerard. 
Father Gerard was sent to England by the Society of-Jesus to 
minister to the Catholics there and to recruit young Englishmen 
for the order. In reading through this book one is struck by the 
number of times the authors refers to the Spiritual Exercises. As 
far as he himself is concerned, it seems that his practice of these 
meditations was not consistent in degree. For when he is in 
prison, they become much more important in his life than when 
he is out.’® But there are many to whom he teaches these exercises. 
He teaches them to mature prospective seminarians, and older, 
staunch Catholics who wish to progress toward spiritual perfec- 
tion. These people are well-educated and usually of high birth. 
An example is Robert Lee: 


He was a gentleman of good family and a very fine character and his 
charming manners made him a favorite with everyone. ... Everything 
he did, he did well, and he was a Catholic too; in fact he was such a 
good man that he was thinking of withdrawing from the world to 
follow Christ more closely. When I was in the Clink, he came to visit 
me frequently, and it was easy to see that he was called to higher 
things than catching birds. . . . I had, therefore, fixed a date to give 
this good friend of mine a retreat, for I wanted him to discover by 
means of the Exercises the straight road that leads to life. . . .1° 


*7 En téte de son programme pédogogique il (le jésuite) plaga la religion, et dans ce 
programme la premiére étude fut celle du catéchisme. Rochemontieux, Un Céllége au 
XVII¢ et XVIITI¢ Siécles (1889), quoted in M. P. Ramsay, Les Doctrines Médiévales 
Chez Donne (Paris, 1924), pp. 35-36. 

*8 John Gerard, The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, trans. by Philip Caraman 
(New York, 1952), pp. 72, 116. 

?° Ibid., p. 151. 
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The conditions which Father Gerard lists preceding his decision 
to instruct Lee in the Evercises indicate that he used some degree 
of reticence in teaching them. Such instruction required time 
which could be devoted to more practical teaching; moreover, 
it was not necessary for salvation. 

While he instructed many in the Spiritual Exercises, he gave 
instruction of a different nature to others. It is clear that he 
distinguishes between these exercises and the art of meditation 
by this quotation concerning Lee’s friend, Hart, who was to 
become a Jesuit: 


... in place of the Exercises, I taught him the method of daily 
meditation.?° 


This art of meditation Father Gerard taught to many—among 
them women. Yet he never mentions having taught a woman the 
Spiritual Exercises. The method of meditation itself was not 
taught to all his acquaintances. It too was for people with more 


than a practical interest in religion. He mentions teaching it to 
Lady Vaux: 


Then I taught her how to meditate, for she was capable of it—in fact 
she had intelligence and talents of a high order.* 


Again, the reader is assured that this is not instruction for 
everyone. 

Among the thirty or more candidates for the priesthood whom 
Father Gerard sends to the Continent some are “ boys.” We do 
not know how old they were, but they must have been old enough 
to travel alone for a great distance. Now while many of the 
candidates had received instruction from the Spiritual Exercises, 
apparently these “ boys ” did not. Father Gerard mentions giving 
them letters and instructions, but nowhere does he mention having 
taught them the Spiritual Exercises or the meditations. Nor is 
there any record in the entire book of his having taught either 
of these to a boy or a girl. Thus it seems apparent that Father 
Gerard’s attitude toward these disciplines was that they were 
for people who had reached a spiritual plateau and were ready 
to advance to one much higher. 

It cannot of course be proved that Donne did not receive such 
instructions in meditation at the age of eleven, or before. How- 


2° Ibid., p. 178. *1 Ibid., p. 147. 
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ever, in view of Father Gerard’s attitude toward instruction in 
them, it seems highly improbable that he did. 

If the meditative influence is discounted in the structure of the 
“Holy Sonnets,” one is faced with the problem of determining 
another source for their structure. Long ago Gosse suggested that 
Donne in his satires imitated Persius, and certainly the dramatic 
tone in the first lines of some of the Persius poems is similar to 
that of Donne, indicating a possible influence of the Latin poet. 
I have shown that the threefold structure of the sonnets is found 
in the earlier poems of Donne as well. The ultimate source of the 
threefold structure in the work of Donne is not easily determined. 
I believe that it is highly probable that this structure can be 
traced in poems of Donne’s time and in forms other than the 
Petrarchean structure of the sonnet. This threefold structure 
recalls the strophe, antistrophe, and epode of the Greek chorus, 
a form almost as old as poetry itself. But such a study would 
extend far beyond the scope of this paper. Even if it is not made, 
it would not be too surprising to find that Donne, who is novel 
in his use of imagery and diction, makes some contribution to 
structure as well. Such a conclusion would be more reasonable 
than trying to account for the structure of the “ Holy Sonnets ” 
through the impressions received by a child of eleven or younger. 
The evidence presented here has shown that this structure, con- 
tinuing throughout the poems of Donne, should not surprise when 
it appears in the “ Holy Sonnets.” One need not explore the mass 
of “ meditative ” literature to explain its presence there. 
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The conditions which Father Gerard lists preceding his decision 
to instruct Lee in the Evercises indicate that he used some degree 
of reticence in teaching them. Such instruction required time 
which could be devoted to more practical teaching; moreover, 
it was not necessary for salvation. 

While he instructed many in the Spiritual Exercises, he gave 
instruction of a different nature to others. It is clear that he 
distinguishes between these exercises and the art of meditation 
by this quotation concerning Lee’s friend, Hart, who was to 
become a Jesuit: 


. in place of the Exercises, I taught him the method of daily 
meditation.”° 


This art of meditation Father Gerard taught to many—among 
them women. Yet he never mentions having taught a woman the 
Spiritual Exercises. The method of meditation itself was not 
taught to all his acquaintances. It too was for people with more 
than a practical interest in religion. He mentions teaching it to 


Lady Vaux: 


Then I taught her how to meditate, for she was capable of it—in fact 
she had intelligence and talents of a high order.”* 


Again, the reader is assured that this is not instruction for 
everyone. 

Among the thirty or more candidates for the priesthood whom 
Father Gerard sends to the Continent some are “ boys.” We do 
not know how old they were, but they must have been old enough 
to travel alone for a great distance. Now while many of the 
candidates had received instruction from the Spiritual Exercises, 
apparently these “ boys ” did not. Father Gerard mentions giving 
them letters and instructions, but nowhere does he mention having 
taught them the Spiritual Exercises or the meditations. Nor is 
there any record in the entire book of his having taught either 
of these to a boy or a girl. Thus it seems apparent that Father 
Gerard’s attitude toward these disciplines was that they were 
for people who had reached a spiritual plateau and were ready 
to advance to one much higher. 

It cannot of course be proved that Donne did not receive such 
instructions in meditation at the age of eleven, or before. How- 


2° Ibid., p. 178. *1 Ibid., p. 147. 
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ever, in view of Father Gerard’s attitude toward instruction in 
them, it seems highly improbable that he did. 

If the meditative influence is discounted in the structure of the 
“Holy Sonnets,” one is faced with the problem of determining 
another source ior their structure. Long ago Gosse suggested that 
Donne in his satires imitated Persius, and certainly the dramatic 
tone in the first lines of some of the Persius poems is similar to 
that of Donne, indicating a possible influence of the Latin poet. 
I have shown that the threefold structure of the sonnets is found 
in the earlier poems of Donne as well. The ultimate source of the 
threefold structure in the work of Donne is not easily determined. 
I believe that it is highly probable that this structure can be 
traced in poems of Donne’s time and in forms other than the 
Petrarchean structure of the sonnet. This threefold structure 
recalls the strophe, antistrophe, and epode of the Greek chorus, 
a form almost as old as poetry itself. But such a study would 
extend far beyond the scope of this paper. Even if it is not made, 
it would not be too surprising to find that Donne, who is novel 
in his use of imagery and diction, makes some contribution to 
structure as well. Such a conclusion would be more reasonable 
than trying to account for the structure of the “ Holy Sonnets ” 
through the impressions received by a child of eleven or younger. 
The evidence presented here has shown that this structure, con- 
tinuing throughout the poems of Donne, should not surprise when 
it appears in the “ Holy Sonnets.” One need not explore the mass 
of “ meditative ” literature to explain its presence there. 
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FATAL INCONSISTENCY: 
WYCHERLEY AND THE PLAIN-DEALER 


BY K. M. ROGERS 


Is The Plain-Dealer a mockery of social infirmities or a slashing 
attack on Restoration society? Few works of comparable impor- 
tance are susceptible to such contrasting interpretations. The 
problem centers, of course, on the attitude one is intended to take 
toward Manly. Is he a satiric butt—a traditional humors charac- 
ter; a self-deluded, self-righteous fool; a fatuous rebel against 
society who thinks the way to combat social evils is to resign 
from the human race? Or is he a fundamentally noble character, 
embittered by the corruption around him and voicing Wycherley’s 
own disgust with his society? 

Modern scholars tend to favor the first interpretation. Chorney 
has shown that Manly, with his compulsion to speak frankly, his 
loathing for ceremony, and his conviction of superiority to the 
rest of mankind, fits neatly into a pattern of “ humorist ” described 
by seventeenth-century character writers. Holland points out that 
Manly’s traits are absurdly exaggerated, that with all the pene- 
tration he boasts of he is revealed as a dupe, and that it is 
Freeman, the man who can both see through social pretenses and 
bear with them, who represents Wycherley’s ideal.1_ Throughout 
Act I, in fact, Manly appears as a comic, and decidedly unpleasant, 
extremist. His opening conversation reveals him diverging as far 
from the desirable mean as Lord Plausible does, although in a 
more honest and courageous way: he sees no middle ground 
between fawning on those one despises and insulting everyone one 
meets. His “A true heart admits but of one friendship,” while a 
salutary corrective to the indiscriminate cordiality of a Lord 


* Alexander H. Chorney, “ Wycherley’s Manly Reinterpreted,” Essays Critical and 
Historical Dedicated to Lily B. Campbell (Berkeley, Calif., 1950), pp. 161-69; and 
Norman N. Holland, The First Modern Comedies: The Significance of Etherege, 
Wycherley and Congreve (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 96-113. 
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Plausible, is a ridiculous exaggeration.’ He is clearly contrasted 
with Freeman, the sensible and good-natured representative of 
the golden mean. Manly’s conviction that everyone but himself 
and his superhumanly virtuous friends Olivia and Vernish is 
capable of unlimited baseness leads him to rebuff Freeman and 
insult Fidelia. He is thoroughly Changreenbhe to everyone with 
whom he is brought into contact. 


Finally, Manly’s claim that he has such proofs of his friends’ 
faith as “cannot deceive me,” accented by Freeman’s ironic 
“Cannot! ”, is obviously an example of pride heading for a 
fall. (394) The point is made unmistakable.immediately after- 
ward, when Olivia appears and the audience is shown the trans- 
parency of her pretension to Cynic virtue; later in this scene 
Freeman makes fun of Manly by turning his own praises of Olivia 
against him. Manly’s pride, perhaps the mainspring of his 
character, must of course be viewed in the neoclassical context, 
according to which it is, in Swift’s words, an “absurd vice.” 
Indeed, Manly reminds one of Gulliver at the end of the Travels: 
convinced of his own righteous and virtue, Gulliver is so devoted 
to abstract moral ideals that he cannot see the relative, more 
limited goodness of human beings around him and disdains to 
practice charity or even civility toward others. In this respect 
Manly must have been as ridiculous to Wycherley as Gulliver 
was to Swift. Olivia is quite right in pointing out, “He that 
distrusts most the world, trusts most to himself, and is but the 
more easily deceived, because he thinks he can’t be deceived.” 
(471) In the seventeenth and eightenth centuries, when collective 
wisdom was considered far more apt to be right than individual, 
a person who set his judgment above society’s was arrogant and 
abysmally foolish. 


With perfect comic detachment, Wycherley permits Olivia, 
vicious as she is, to dissect the hero’s weaknesses. Explaining to 
Fidelia how she won his love and esteem, she exposes the naiveté 
behind his boasted penetration and the superficiality which made 


* William Wycherley, ed. W. C. Ward (London, 1949), p. 381. All further references 
to The Plain Dealer are to this edition and will be identified by page references in the 
text. Although Manly’s statement on friendship sounds extreme, it is very close to one 
of Wycherley’s own maxims: “There is no great, or true Friendship, but what is 
particular, and has but one Object of its Love.” (Maxim LXII, in The Complete Works 
of William Wycherley, ed. Montague Summers (London, 1924), IV, 116. 
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him mistake her feigned hatred of the world for exacting moral 
principles. Balance is maintained by a revelation of the falsity 
of her standards: when she compares Manly to a mastiff, he 
compares her to a female goat or monkey. (471). They are both 
satirized as extremes, as imperfectly developed human beings, 
although of course Manly remains the more dignified, the closer 
to admirable. . 


Like many comic characters Manly is capable of learning from 
his mistakes. At the end of the play he recognizes that he is not 
infallible, that he should judge people by their actions rather 
than professions which happen to accord with his humor, and that 
“a complier with the age ” can also be a plain-dealer and a true 
friend. But I do not believe that the play can be interpreted as 
the education of a misguided misanthropist. Despite this final 
admission, Manly’s basic character and attitudes remain the same 
to the end. While he has learned to conceal his feelings on occa- 
sion and to make use of people’s weaknesses instead of merely 
raging at them (Act III), he remains sour and humorless, “ can- 
not easily laugh,” and finds pleasure only “ in despising”’ people. 
(459, 450) The important questions of whether Manly has learned 
to accept relative instead of absolute values and will try to adjust 
to society are left unanswered. 


Whether Manly is supposed to be reformed or not at the end, 
the comic interpretation of his character leaves much of the play 
out of account. Surely the reader of The Plain-Dealer emerges 
with a deeper emotional reaction than “ What fools these mortals 
be!” It is not just that Manly has good qualities—for so can any 
comic figure who is seen in the round. Nor is it that he is allowed 
to voice true satire, for even the contemptible Pinchwife can make 
justified criticisms of a greater fool, Sparkish. It is the way Manly 
is presented: he is given a moral stature and treated with a 
seriousness which preclude dismissing him as a figure of fun. 

Critics who interpret Manly as a comic figure are apt to stress 
typical seventeenth-century attitudes toward over-sincere non- 
conformity, particularly as exemplified by The Misanthrope. But 
Wycherley’s attitude may well have been influenced by a very 
different source, which he certainly used in his dedication to The 
Plain-Dealer: Montaigne’s essay “ Upon Some Verses of Virgil.” * 


* Book III, Chapter V. Dougald MacMillan and Howard Mumford Jones point out 
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Montaigne’s general views in this essay resemble those of the 
Restoration playwrights, and many of his points were specifically 
developed by Wycherley. He contends that, “ Few, I know will 
snarle at the liberty of my writings, that have not more cause 
to snarle at their thoughts-loosenes.” The man who toils to avoid 
being cuckolded is a foolish spectacle, for “It is . . . folly, to go 
about to bridle women of a desire, so fervent and so naturall in 
them. And when I heare them bragge to have so virgin-like a 
will and cold mind, I but laugh and mocke at them. They recoile 
too farre backward. If it be a toothlesse beldame or decrepit 
grandame, or a young drie pthisicke starveling; if it be not 
altogether credible, they have at least some colour or apparence 
to say it. But those which stirre about, and have a little breath 
left them, marre but their market with such stuffe: forsomuch 
as inconsiderate excuses are no better than accusations.” Mon- 
taigne’s own behavior in love was close to the decent Restoration 
ideal: “I did never suffer my selfe to bee wholly given over to 
that sport; I therewith pleased, but forgot not my selfe.” Always 
retaining his “ understanding and discretion,” he stopped short of 
“ dotage.” His affairs carried him “ unto incontinency and excesse, 
but never unto ingratitude, treason, malice or cruelty.” * 

What is most significant is that this worldly, sensible, good- 
natured man, so tolerant it would seem of human imperfections, 
prides himself on being a plain-dealer: plain-dealing may have 
social disadvantages, but it is natural to him and clearly he finds 
it admirable. “ Let us not bee ashamed to speake, what we shame 
not to thinke. ... It is a paine for me to dissemble. ... I greedily 
long to make my selfe knowne; nor care I at what rate, so it be 
truly.” His plain-speaking cannot be helped: it is not “ from 
judgement that I have made choise of this kinde of scandalous 
speech; t’is nature hath chosen the same for me: I commend it no 
more, then all formes contrary unto received custome: onely 
I excuse it.” And besides, it is morally useful. Since people 
become inured to their sins, these should regularly be dragged 
out: “Tis pitty a bad man is not also a foole, and that decency 
should cloak his vice. These pargettings belong only to good and 


a number of significant borrowings from this essay in the dedication, Plays of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century (New York, 1981), pp. 900-01. 
“Michel de Montaigne, Essays, trans. Florio (London, 1910), III, 67, 96, 92-93, 121. 
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sound wals, such as deserve to be whited, to be preserved.” ® 
Wycherley too recognized that plain-dealing was “ contrary unto 
received custome,” but like Montaigne he found it morally jus- 
tified and, in an awkward way, admirable. 

That Wycherley had some admiration for his protagonist is 
made clear by the name he gave him, a curiously inept choice if 
Manly were intended to be primarily a butt. Decidedly “ manly ” 
has positive connotations; it means what a man should be. The 
possibility of irony can be ruled out, since without exception 
Wycherley’s other character names are to be taken literally: Gripe 
is a usurer, Flirt a prostitute, Horner a maker of cuckolds, Vernish 
a villain with a smooth, shining surface, and so forth. The name 
“ Manly ” must imply that the character has at least some ideal 
aspects. 

This is clear when Manly is compared to Freeman, whom critics 
often hold up as the ideal character in the play. Freeman is ideal 
in terms of the conventional standards of his society. He makes 
the best of life as he finds it; he can use fools for his diversion; 
he can manipulate society to get what he wants from it. Apart 
from his presumably rational friendship for Manly, he keeps 
himself free from emotional commitments (which is probably the 
significance of his name) ; with no fear of falling in love, he is free 
to arrange his marriage on unexceptionally prudential grounds, 
the best way of course to make a really profitable match. But 
shouldn’t marriage be something more than an easy way of 
assuring oneself a steady income? Surely there is something a 
little sordid about Freeman, and not just in the sentimental 
mind of a twentieth-century reader. For Manly voices a pene- 
trating criticism of him: “ But canst thou in earnest marry this 
harpy, this volume of shrivelled blurred parchments and law, this 
attorney’s desk? .. . Thy creditors . . . are not so barbarous as 
to put thee in prison; and wilt thou commit thyself to a noisome 
dungeon for thy life? ” (441-42) Freeman, “a complier with the 
age,” (374) is sensible, since an attempt to revolt against one’s 
age is apt to end merely in personal frustration. But a complier 
is apt to be weak and unprincipled. Ridiculous and unlikable as 
he sometimes is, Manly, with his unshakable adherence to prin- 


° Ibid., pp. 67, 68, 69, 119, 69. 
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ciple and his love untainted by the profit motive, has a moral 
stature above any other character in the play.® 

While Manly is sometimes absurdly demanding of his fellow 
man, there are times when his longing and disillusionment are 
treated with complete seriousness. His retort to Olivia “ You 
have fitted me for believing you could not be fickle, though you 
were young; could not dissemble love, though ’twas your interest; 
nor be vain, though you were handsome; nor break your promise, 
though to a parting lover; nor abuse your best friend, though 
you had wit.” (412) is no clamor for inhuman perfection; it is a 
moral man’s plea for decency in a world of heartlessness, hypoc- 
risy, and malice. As the quarrel scene progresses, the reader comes 
to feel with Manly rather than watching him with critical detach- 
ment. The predominant impression produced is not that of a fool 
having his ilusions forcibly stripped away, but of a trusting lover 
betrayed and exploited by an evil woman. 

When Manly resolves on his revenge on Olivia, he is clearly 
to be taken seriously. A comic butt has no honor, while the 
reader is supposed to become concerned about Manly’s; once this 
happens, the character moves from comedy into tragedy or melo- 
drama, and the reader is no longer in a position to view his follies 
with amused objectivity. Fidelia is quite right that, “ Disdain 


® Wycherley planted other moral reservations about Freeman in the audience’s mind. 
Unlike Philinte, his prototype in The Misanthrope, who clearly represents a moral ideal 
which the audience is supposed to accept, Freeman displays rather a lively sense of 
expediency than wise tolerance toward his fellow man. He seems to go to unnecessarily 
unscrupulous lengths to live with society, as for instance when he complacently admits 
that he has “ hugged, kissed, flattered, bowed to” men whom, the moment their backs 
were turned, he denounced as rogues. He himself compares “a man that would thrive 
in the world” to a cheat or a whore, and he boasts that he has never given a woman 
a farthing (382-83, 419). 

To support his view that Manly is essentially a ridiculous figure, Chorney has pointed 
out that the contemporary, and therefore correct, estimate of him is shown by Congreve’s 
reworking of his type in Heartwell, The Old Bachelor. Actually, of course, this shows 
merely what Congreve thought of Manly. In fact, the contrasts between their two 
treatments of the character type are more significant than the similarities. While 
Manly’s self-deception is subtle, Heartwell is a transparent pretender to misogyny 
generally known to be in love and is frequently baited by more clever characters. While 
Manly wants a love-match free of deception and self-interest, Heartwell wants no 
connection with women at all. He demonstrates no fine characteristics and makes no 
trenchant criticisms of society. He is ridiculous in his inept courtship of Silvia and his 
extravagant recriminations of himself and others when he thinks himself married to a 
cast mistress. Although he is ultimately spared from this marriage, he remains an 
obvious humors character to the end, going off to “still plod on alone.” In short, 
Heartwell is no more than a travesty of Manly. 
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is best revenged by scorn; and faithless love, by loving another, 
and making her happy with the other’s losings”’ (457) ; but this 
speech has left ridicule far behind in order to weight the moral 
question of whether one should take or eschew revenge. 

Fidelia consistently transforms the comic situation into a serious 
one. Wycherley never indicates that her point of view is supposed 
to be distorted and endows her with insight enough to see through 
Manly’s attempt to mask his continued desire for Olivia as a 
clever scheme for revenge. Hence the reader is forced to accept 
as valid her opinion that Manly is a noble hero, as well as “a 
man of ... nice discerning” (471), and Olivia a deep-dyed 
villainess (“I ... cannot wrong her by any report of her, she 
is so wicked.”—454). Influenced by her attitude, the reader 
becomes inappropriately concerned with Manly’s moral character; 
instead of being amused by his selfish blindness in calling poor 
coerced Fidelia his “ little volunteer,” one winces at it. Because 
Wycherley has forced them into serious moral judgments of 
Manly, many critics have become indignant over the bed trick 
he plays on Olivia. Actually there is nothing wrong with this in 
terms of conventional Restoration morality, which permitted 
clever people to take advantage of others’ weaknesses and sex 
to be used as a weapon. But in this play, where the existence of 
romantic love and idealistic morality is recognized, the situation 
shocks. Manly’s immoral triumph is proper in the Restoration 
comic world, but not in the heroic world which has been forcibly 
brought to the reader’s attention by Fidelia, where honor is 
dearer than life; in the second context he should, if not suffer, 
at least repent for his moral lapse. 

Thus the comic butt of Act I has gradually become a serious 
hero. By Act V, although his.personality has not changed, Manly 
is almost wholly to be admired. His rigid principles have left 
him penniless and betrayed, but it is not clear that a more 
compliant spirit would have served him better. When Freeman 
finds it hard to believe that a man who has “ obliged so many, 
can’t borrow fifty or a hundred pounds,” Manly retorts that 
Freeman, with all his easy friendship and flattery, is in the same 
position. (487) Perhaps the plain-dealer was right after all. At 
least he kept his integrity. Manly is very sympathetically pre- 
sented in his interviews with Vernish, as a man who lives up to 
his high ideal of friendship; and he appears along with Freeman 
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as a defender of values against the fops, discriminating skillfully 
between true and false wit. 

The ending of The Plain-Dealer makes it impossible to view 
Manly as a mere satiric butt. Normally a ridiculous figure in 
comedy is either cured of his folly or exposed to the world as 
incorrigible. Manly, on the other hand, is rewarded with revenge 
on Olivia and Vernish, with the return of his own money and the 
fortune of his fiancée, and above all with the selfless, the devoted, 
the ideally feminine Fidelia. Instead of learning the error of his 
ways, he gets exactly what he has been expecting all along: 
absolute love. When Moliére’s Alceste insists that Célimene 
demonstrate perfect love by going off to live with him in a desert, 
she refuses, as any realistically-conceived normal woman would, 
and he must go off alone. But Fidelia would follow Manly to a 
desert or anywhere. 

The satiric touches at the end—Manly’s regret that he cannot 
make a big sacrifice by staying in the odious world for Fidelia’s 
sake, Freeman’s quip that we quarrel with the world “only 
because we cannot enjoy [it] as we would do,” and Manly’s 
resolve to be wiser in future—carry far less weight than the 
melodramatic denouement. Freeman’s glib dismissal of Manly’s 
disgust with the world as sour grapes philosophy, perhaps Wych- 
erley’s attempt to regain a light touch at the end, certainly points 
to one of the inconsistencies in The Plain-Dealer. In the play as 
a whole, society is represented as so self-seeking and hypocritical 
that any moral person would have to condemn it. But Freeman 
here and Eliza in her first conversation with Olivia imply, cor- 
rectly it seems, that society is quite acceptable and the non- 
conformist who affects impersonal disgust with it is really only 
disgruntled. 

While the ending of The Plain-Dealer might be acceptable in 
romantic comedy or melodrama, it is not in the realistic comedy 
that Wycherley was writing. The play was intended to expose 
the actual people and social institutions of upper-class Restoration 
England, to satirize them by exaggerating the characteristics 
which they really had. In that society the worldly wise inevitably 
overcame the unworldly, virtuous or not; and love at best was 
enlightened self-interest. A person like Manly, unable to tolerate 
moral shabbiness of any sort—pretense, flattery, or self-seeking— 
would have to withdraw from society; like Alceste, he would 
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‘Flee from this dunghill home of every vice,/And seek some lonely 
cranny of the earth/Where a man is free to be a man of honor.” * 
Since compromise is necessary in every social situation, a moral 
absolutist cannot live with other people. 

Wycherley tried to prepare for his happy ending in the prologue, 
where Manly’s uncharacteristic self-knowledge shows that he is 
speaking for the author. Advancing Wycherley’s claim that he has 
depicted the audience to the life, without flattering their illusions, 
Manly goes on to detail the caustic but accurate picture which 
will be drawn. Then he slips from dramatic realism to dramatic 
illusion: “ Where else, but on stages, do we see/Truth pleasing, 
or rewarded honesty?/Which our bold poet does this day in me.” 
This irresistibly suggests the Mikado’s “I’m really very sorry for 
you all, but it’s an unjust world, and virtue is triumphant only 
in theatrical performances.” Since one did not believe that Ko- 
Ko, Pooh-Bah, and Pitti-Sing were going to be boiled in oil 
anyway, since these characters have only a slight connection with 
the world one lives in, one accepts the happy ending of The 
Mikado and appreciates the flaunted unreality. But what is 
acceptable in a nonsense writer is not in one who “ To follow life 
and nature only means.” One cannot swallow a deus ex machina 
to get Manly out of the realistic situation into which his character 
has necessarily led him.® 

Just as Manly is both butt and hero, Olivia is both butt and 
villainess. On one level, as Fujimura has pointed out, she is a 
pretender whose affectation of virtue is seen through almost 
immediately by her cousin Eliza and the audience. On her first 
appearance there is an almost mechanical series of self-revelations, 
as when, in the very act of interrupting Novel for the tenth time, 


7 The Misanthrope, Eight Plays by Moliére, trans. Morris Bishop (New York, 1957), 
p. 284. 

® Holland ingeniously tries to prove that Wycherley designed this unrealistic ending 
to refer to some sort of supernatural reward for the unworldly hero who, ridiculed and 
frustrated in this world, is to come into his own in another, in the same way that the 
downtrodden tramp in a Chaplin comedy is rewarded with the beautiful heroine at the 
end, in defiance of ordinary probability. (First Modern Comedies, pp. 108-09.) The 
sanction for this is presumably the audience’s desire for the success of the underdog, 
with whom it identifies. Here I believe that Holland is confusing two types of comedy: 
a fantasy may successfully violate the laws of rational probability, since it derives its 
only reality from subjective elements, wishes and fears; but a realistic social satire must 
follow these laws if it is to be valid. In the few examples of such plays with inten- 
tionally impossible endings, e.g. The Beggar’s Opera, the authors take care to indicate 
them as such. 
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she says, “Ay, those fops who love to talk all themselves are of 
all things my aversion.” (403) ° Later Eliza tells her that despite 
her pose, “ The world cannot talk worse of you than it did 
before.” (479) 

But as soon as Manly appears, this female Novel becomes a 
competent villainess. She is capable of criticizing Manly more 
acutely than anyone else in the play and of understanding herself 
as clearly as she does others; of dominating Manly completely 
during their quarrel by means of her presence of mind and im- 
peccable self-control; and of consummately managing four men, 
getting jewels from Novel and Plausible and outmaneuvering 
Vernish as thoroughly as she did Manly. By making Olivia so 
accomplished a villainess, Wycherley left more dignity to the man 
she exploited; since she could fool anyone, Manly need no longer 
appear as a dupe. 

Not only is Olivia psychologically inconsistent—both a con- 
summate schemer and a poseur able to fool no one but herself— 
but she is satirized on two incompatible levels. Olivia as a wit- 
woud, an affected prude, a malicious scandal-monger, a cold- 
hearted coquette fits nicely into the comedy-of-manners world; 
Olivia as an embezzler and a nymphomaniac does not. The Olivia 
who cannot look at china without thinking of Mr. Horner’s is an 
effective butt for social satire; the Olivia who practically rapes 
Fidelia belongs in sermon or melodrama. Her insatiable clutching 
of Fidelia (“She seeing me, with shame and amazement dumb, 
unactive, and resistless, threw her twisting arms about my neck, 
and smothered me with a thousand tasteless kisses. ... I fenced 
with her eager arms, as you did with the grapples of the enemy’s 
fireship; and nothing but cutting ’em off could have freed me.”’) 
and Manly’s reaction to this (Her lips “are such I could still 
kiss—grow to—and then tear off with my teeth, grind ’em into 
mammocks, and spit ’em into her cuckold’s face.””) (455) seem to 
be closer to the ascetic Christian than to the libertine Restoration 
tradition. Sex has ceased to be the joyous game that it was in 
Wycherley’s earlier plays and is more like one of the seven deadly 
sins. Olivia’s vigorous desire is appropriate in its context, but 
this detailed onstage presentation of a rapacious, one-sided lust 
brings in moral revulsion which does not belong in manners 
comedy. 


° Thomas H. Fujimura, The Restoration Comedy of Wit (Princeton, 1952), pp. 150-51. 
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I believe that these inconsistences can be explained only as the 
result of a blurring of artistic purpose, causd by an unconscious 
discrepancy between what Wycherley set out to do and what part 
of his nature was compelling him to do. He revealed some con- 
fusion about his aims even in the Horatian motto of the play: 
“Ridicule commonly decides great matters more forcibly and 
better than severity.” What apparently started out as ridicule 
turned into something far deeper, more violent, and more earnest. 
Probably, inspired by The Misanthrope, Wycherley had originally 
planned to show the baseness of society by letting an extremist 
measure it against absolute moral standards and, more subtly, to 
show the folly of flinging oneself against socially necessary com- 
promises and deceptions. To achieve this he would treat all his 
characters with detached amusement, would penetrate social 
pretenses for the fun of revealing what lies behind them. Even 
when he exposed depravity, as in the Widow Blackacre’s scene 
with her hired false witnesses, he would retain his sense of humor. 
The reader can laugh at the paradox that the widow is honest 
since she pays people for perjuring themselves, because he is not 
emotionally involved with these characters and because no direct 
appeal is made to his moral judgment. In order to satirize the 
two extremes of oversocialized and antisocial man, Wycherley 
would have to accept as his standard the best moral level that 
his society offered: Freeman’s decent expediency would be the 
norm, and the expectation of anything higher than this, folly. 
Yet the conclusion seems inescapable that Wycherley was not 
satisfied with this. Into a world which recognized only Elizas and 
Olivias, Alitheas and Lady Fidgets, he introduced Fidelia, who as 
every reader has noticed does not belong at all. While the most 
virtuous Restoration-comedy ‘heroines wanted courtship and self- 
fulfillment, and never forgot the prudence and artifice necessary 
to hold a rake, she has abandoned suitors and income to serve 
a man who does not love her and is prepared to follow him to 
the Indies, where wives are not forced to survive their husbands. 
There is no self-interest in Fidelia, no malice, no attempt to out- 
maneuver men. Uncriticized and ultimately rewarded with what 
she most wants, she clearly is presented as an ideal, although she 
has none of the prudential morality necessary for survival in her 
society. Her lament that “ loving well ” is punished in this world 
and her longing for “ a heaven here” (473-74) seem to be recog- 
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nized as valid. No mean is offered between the heavenly relation- 
ship that Fidelia wants and Olivia’s uncontrollable lust, Freeman’s 
mercenary demands upon the Widow Blackacre, or the marriage 
of convenience which Olivia and Vernish contract to defraud 
Manly. The fact that Wycherley measures these bad matches 
not against a good realistic one, such as that of Eliante and 
Philinte in The Misanthrope, but against an impossible ideal 
suggests perhaps a doubt that a decent, non-predatory relationship 
between the sexes could really exist in his society. 

Feeling that there was something missing from the Restoration 
world, Wycherley came to see some right in Manly’s protests 
against it; he even came to identify with him to some extent. 
This is why Manly gradually ceases to be a ridiculous figure, and 
above all why he cannot be dismissed to a life of solitary misan- 
thropy. Since there is no realistic solution to Manly’s dilemma, 
Wycherley had to resort to an unrealistic one. In giving Manly 
Fidelia he was vicariously giving himself the absolute he longed 
for; the ending is a wish fulfillment. Because of his involvement 
with his protagonist, Wycherley allowed himself to become per- 
sonally hostile to Manly’s opponents, making them revoltingly 
wicked: the disloyal woman turns from a silly coquette to a 
graceless, mercenary whore; the false friend, instead of just weakly 
yielding to temptation, takes positive delight in betraying him. 
(“T’ll lead the easy, honest fool by the nose, as I used to do; and 
whilst he stays, rail with him at thee; and when he’s gone, laugh 
with thee at him .. . part with not a seed-pearl to him, to keep 
him from starving.” —469) Olivia’s psychologically unlikely pas- 
sion for Fidelia, incompatible with the cold prudence she normally 
displays, is necessary not only to make her as revolting as 
Wycherley wanted her to be, but to make it possible for Manly 
to win in the end. Since the Manlys of this world do not in fact 
outwit the Olivias, she had to be weakened by a passion which 
nullified her worldly wisdom. This weakness enabled Manly to 
triumph over her as Wycherley wished him to.*° To see Wycherley 


*°In general Wycherley’s presentation of Olivia seems to be heavier-handed than he 
meant it to be; e.g. on her first appearance her pretenses are so transparent that the 
satiric effect of unmasking is lost, and her manners are incredibly coarse, as when she 
spits at the idea of a handsome lover. In the same way, Lady Fidget’s language seems 
inappropriately coarse, and her self-exposure in her drinking scene (347-52) is out of 
character. It seems that Wycherley let anger carry him away when dealing with this 
type of woman, who perhaps represented for him the sexual hostility into which the 
Restoration “love-game ” often degenerated. 
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as a misplaced romantic yearning for the Absolute would be 
absurd, but in giving Manly a woman whose devotion was 
unqualified and untainted by selfishness he surely betrayed a 
wistful desire for what his society did not provide. 


If Wycherley in part shared Manly’s attitude toward Restora- 
tion society, why did it not appear in his other works? Because, 
I think, this part of him was almost submerged, hardly recognized, 
It must have been difficult to maintain ideals among the Restora- 
tion rakes, especially as Wycherley himself shared the scepticism 
of his age. At most he could have had, in his more thoughtful 
moments, a vague dissatisfaction with society, a feeling that 
somehow people should be less predatory and more principled, 
but no faith that they could be—a feeling effectively personified 
in the attractive but unreal figure of Fidelia. Lacking confidence 
in high ideals, Wycherley probably liked to think of himself as 
rather like Freeman—keenly penetrating into social pretenses, yet 
not indecorously upset by them; successful with women, yet 
remaining uncommitted to any; frank and loyal, yet not over- 
loaded with moral preoccupations. This type appeared earlier in 
Vincent of Love in a Wood and Horner of The Country Wife 
and is the persona for most of Wycherley’s poems, with their easy 
fashionable cynicism, excuses for inconstancy, and casual por- 
nography.’* In The Plain-Dealer Wycherley made a number of 
superficial connections between himself and Freeman. There are 
three allusions to Freeman’s having studied law in his youth, 
although as Jerry says, “ You are too good a joker to have any 


11 Since the biographical data about Wycherley are scanty and external, his inner life 
remains conjectural. Still, there are suggestions of another self beneath the well-adjusted 
Restoration rake. For one thing, one must not brush aside the fact that Wycherley’s 
friends called him “ Manly Wycherley,” Since he accepted this name as a compliment, 
he must have seen something of himself in Manly and cannot have considered him a 
figure of fun. Neither Dryden nor Congreve thought of Wycherley as an urbane satirist: 
in his “ Discourse Concerning Satire” Dryden compared him to Juvenal, and in the 
Prologue to Love for Love Congreve described him as lashing “ this crying age.” While 
little is known about Wycherley’s wife, it is clear that he married her at a very 
imprudent moment, losing thereby a court appointment which would have for once 
relieved him of financial difficulties. It is at least possible that he deliberately cast 
aside expediency and married for love, like an idealist who longed for something better, 
less selfish than the customs around him. Lastly, on at least one occasion he flouted 
worldly wisdom in accordance with a moral principle: when his friend the Duke of 
Buckingham was consigned to the Tower, Wycherley, although himself unpopular at 
court, circulated a poem written on the theme “ Your late Disgrace, is but the Court’s 
Disgrace.” (Complete Works, IV, 26.) 
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law in your head.” (390, 424, 427-28, 464) The Widow Blackacre, 
obsessed with litigation and intent on making her son a lawyer, 
is of course a female version of Wycherley’s father, who no doubt 
would have regretfully acknowledged the truth of her allusion to 
“young students of the law . . . spoiled already by plays.” (437) 
Her arraignment of Freeman for the gentlemanly vices of the day 
might well echo Daniel Wycherley’s opinion of his son. 

Probably when Wycherley was not deeply involved in his work, 
as in his conventional first two plays and the poems, he had no 
trouble maintaining the amoral, cynical pose appropriate in his 
social group. In The Country Wife he introduced a moral concern 
which greatly strengthened and individualized the play, without 
however disrupting his comic viewpoint toward his material. Thus 
Pinchwife is revealed as selfish and sadistic as well as foolish and 
is suitably punished for his sins, but the presentation of the 
Pinchwifes is consistently comic; one is not made to hate the 
husband nor pity the wife. Harcourt and Alithea, representing 
a good relationship between the sexes, are realistically depicted 
as favorable examples of their society..* Wycherley’s personal 
moral force is superbly balanced against the tough-minded ration- 
ality and the detached mockery of his period. 

Possibly the autographical references in The Plain-Dealer, even 
though superficial, betray an excessive involvement of the author 
in his material. In any case, in this play the balance is tipped. 
Instead of puppets functioning in an amoral world, the characters 
become people whom one identifies with or passes moral judg- 
ments on. After being sardonically amused by the loveless, dog- 
eat-dog world of Olivia’s scandal scene with Novel and Plausible, 
one finds oneself personally indignant about her betrayel of 
Manly’s trusting devotion. The reader who starts to laugh at 
Manly’s extreme ungraciousnes or rigid refusal to compromise 
finds himself admiring this man whose moral principles place him 
unmistakably above his society. But once one starts to identify 
with Manly, he assumes so ludicrous or inhuman a posture that 


* Holland sees them as idealists who “ seem foolish but turn out to be wiser than all 
the rest,” who are pursuing an ethical goal, i.e. selfless love expressed in marriage, 
above and beyond the world of the rest of the play. (Op. cit., p. 83.) But it seems 
to me that, like all the decent characters in Restoration comedy, they are motivated 
by enlightened self-interest, function competently in their society, and pursue an aim 
which is entirely of this world. Even in the Restoration one could hope realistically 
for a compatible marriage, though by the time Wycherley wrote The Plain Dealer he 
may have become so disgusted with his society as to doubt this. 
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one recoils from him. The reader’s reaction to Manly is confused 
because Wycherley’s own attitude toward him vacillated between 
detachment and identification. Moliére saw good points in Alceste 
and at times sympathized with him, but never lost his sense of 
humor about him, while Wycherley treated Manly sometimes as 
a satiric butt and sometimes as a romantic hero with whom one 
is to sympathize uncritically. 

Manly is not comic, but he is not tragic either. If Wycherley 
had wholeheartedly believed in absolute moral ideals, The Plain- 
Dealer could have been a powerful study of the degradation of a 
noble man in a corrupt society, showing the souring of his amiable 
qualities and finally the perversion of his principles. If he had 
been a libertine or even a thoroughly convinced neoclassicist, it 
could have been a wise philosophical comedy showing the folly of 
extremism and the absurdity of rebelling against society. But 
Wycherley was too much involved with Manly to let him appear 
completely absurd, too sympathetic to his point of view to repre- 
sent it as pointless eccentricity. At the same time, suspecting 
that Manly was foolish and lacking confidence in his ideals, 
Wycherley tried to treat him objectively and refrained from 
endowing him with nobility. The result is that the reader, led to 
identify with Manly, keeps wanting him to be noble and is dis- 
quieted to see that he is not. The play is written from two 
incompatible moral viewpoints and deals with two incompatible 
levels of reality. On the one hand there is the ordinary Restora- 
tion-comedy attitude, based on cynical observation of life, that 
since the human animal is incorrigibly selfish, moral aims must be 
limited and the sensible man makes the best of a society which 
is after all not so bad. Mingled with this is the discordant view, 
based on a concept of some ideal world, that man should be more 
than a selfish animal, should try to approach absolute moral 
standards, and consequently that ordinary worldly behavior is 
despicable. Drama cannot be fully effective when one’s attitude 
toward the characters is made to fluctuate, nor can satire when 
faulty conduct is measured against shifting scales of values. 
While The Plain-Dealer contains effective elements and in some 
ways rises out of its genre—Manly stays with one far longer than 
the dapper hero typical of the period, and the play forces one to 
look deeply into social custom and human nature—it lacks unity. 
Much of its force is dissipated amid its inconsistencies. 
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POPE’S ODE FOR MUSICK 
BY EARL R. WASSERMAN 


That repetition of inherited opinion which gradually fixes a 
poem’s public status has long since assigned Pope’s “Ode for 
Musick. On St. Cecilia’s Day” to the class of the respectable 
poor. The ode still persists in making its appearance alongside 
its betters in anthologies and volumes of selections, but it is 
popularly known to be, in the words of a distinguished critic, one 
of Pope’s “least successful” poems. Ever since John Dennis it 
has been seemly to complain that “ Pantomimical ” Pope merely 
emulated Dryden’s two odes on the subject, fell far short of his 
models, and completely failed to capture their rich representational 
harmonies. The ode is “ painfully imitative ” of Dryden, writes 
Pope’s most recent critic—who, incidentally, feels that its saving 
grace is a brief anticipation of the “ romantic mythological style ” 
of Collins and the early Keats. That the poem lacks Dryden’s 
sonorities, displays some clumsiness of style, and is in a metrical 
form in which Pope was not proficient is probably as unquestion- 
able as its surface reflection of Dryden’s Cecilian odes. But the 
sanctioned criticism of the poem also protests against its structural 
disorder: the first three stanzas, we are told, stagger about instead 
of preparing for the Orpheus myth, and the story of Orpheus 
occupies disproportionate attention and does not lead to the brief 
stanza on St. Cecilia, who, presumably, should be the main 
subject. Even Professor Dobrée, who senses that it is a much 
better piece of work then is usually conceded, laments that it 
“does not hang together with the inevitability that we associate 
with the fully developed Pope.” * 

The last is the most damaging complaint, for an undistinguished 
effort to represent qualities and emotional moods by verbal sound 
may distress only our affective responses, and an “ imitation ” 
may be a new creation; but since poetic significance resides in 
the total articulation of the materials, structural chaos denies the 


? English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1959), p. 201. 
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poem any significant reason for existing. Art, however, cannot 
wear its structure on its sleeve, and it is always conceivable that 
we have not brought the proper anatomy to bear or have not 
penetrated deeply enough into Pope’s ode to discover the course 
of its arteries. 

Students of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are now fully 
aware of an extensive and complex theory of macrocosmic- 
microcosmic harmony that once gave vitally and profoundly 
symbolic value to all aspects of music. But our habit of thinking 
in terms of strict cultural eras has lowered an impenetrable curtain 
somewhere around the Restoration that hinders our seeing the 
important continuity of thought and learning. Even Gretchen 
Lee Finney, whose studies of Renaissance theories and symbolism 
of music are invaluable, has agreed that with the advent of science 
and rationalism the musical symbolism familiar to the Elizabethans 
disappeared “in the years after 1650,” save for some dreary fag 
ends.” Yet it is not difficult in fact to see that Dryden, at least, 
not only was still drawing for his symbolism upon the earlier 
systems which held that the laws of music are also the basic laws 
of God, nature, and man; he could also significantly organize a 
poem by means of harmonies analogously drawn from that radical 
art, music, and could, with metre, rhyme, and structure, “ play ” 
the words of a poem as notes and phrases in a musical composition. 

Dryden’s interest in the sisterhood of poetry and music was 
lifelong, and an occasion like the death of Henry Purcell gave him 
the obvious opportunity to experiment with the representational 
and musical possibilities of language, just as contemporary com- 
posers had been representing the meanings of words with sounds. 
The opening line of his “ Ode on the Death of Mr. Purcell,” for 
example, assigns to the lark two identical back vowels and to the 
linnet two similar front vowels: “ Mark how the lark and linnet 
sing.” Since music was defined as a concordia discors, a har- 
monious wedding of contraries, the duet or alternate singing of 
these birds is a “mutual spite”; or, more properly, they sing 


?“A World of Instruments,” ELH, 20 (1953), 87-120. Other studies of musical 
symbolism in the Renaissance relevant to this paper are Mrs. Finney’s “ Ecstasy and 
Music in Seventeenth-Century England,” JHI, 8 (1947), 153-86, and “‘ Organical 
Musick’ and Ecstasy,” JHI, 8 (1947), 273-92; Leo Spitzer, “Classical and Christian 
Ideas of World Harmony,” Traditio, 2 (1944), 409-64 and 3 (1945), 307-64; James 
Hutton, “Some Poems in Praise of Music,” English Miscellany, 2 (1951), 1-63; and 
John Hollander, The Untuning of the Sky (Princeton, 1961). 
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with “ rival notes,” since “ rivalry ” is the technical musical term 
for a concert of voices * and, moreover, joins in the diphthong of 
its stressed syllable an approximation of both the back vowel 
assigned the lark and the front vowel assigned the linnet. A some- 
what different version of musical concordia discors probably is 
being enacted symbolically by the chiastic arrangement of the s 
and w sounds in the two lines that then follow: 


They strain their warbling throats 
To welcome in the spring. 


Certainly the complementary but necessarily simultaneous acts of 
listening and being silent are audibly contained in the repeated 
inversion of the s and | sounds in “And list’ning and silent, and 
silent and list’ning, and list’ning and silent obey.” And, equally 
certain, the consistent recession of vowels, “ They sung no more,” 
which enacts the growing silence, is exactly inverted in the second 
hemistich, which also inverts the sense of the first: “ or only sung 
his fame.” 

Yet this is only a highly wrought union of music and sense 
appropriate to a poet’s tribute to a musician and is but a token of 
Dryden’s interest in the poetic exploitation of music and its 
symbolism. His encomium musicae, “A Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” shows him more comprehensively organizing as though he 
were composing a piece of music which, in turn, takes its shape 
from the tradition of musical symbolism. Since, according to this 
tradition, all disorder is cacophany and all order symphony, God 
is the Musician, and the universe is the song He sang into exis- 
tence. St. Basil, for example, wrote that at creation God brought 
into one perfect accord all the clashing elements in order to make 
“a harmonious symphony result from the whole ” *; and Clement 
of Alexandria recorded that God “ composed the entire creation 
into melodious order and tuned into concert the discord of the 
elements.” ° This of course is the symbolism on which Dryden’s 
first strophe is built: God’s “tuneful Voice” sings the jarring 
atoms into successive musical harmonies through all the successive 
notes of the instrument (“ compass,” “ Diapason ”’) , the complete 


*Spitzer (op. cit., III, 340-41) has dealt with the relation of “rivalry” and “ con- 
cert” (concertare: to contend, to fight with someone) . 

“Homily I. 7, in Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 2nd series, ed. Schaff and Wace 
(New York, 1895), VIII, 56. 

° Exhortation to the Greeks (Loeb trans.), I, 3. 





harmony, or diapason, ending in that “ perfect ” cadence, man 
(“ closing full ’’). 

The first stanza, then, is the customary rendering of the hexae- 
meron as the perfect act of music—the musica mundana and the 
musica humana derived from “ heav’nly Harmony ” and presented 
in terms of musica instrumentalis. The theme had been run into 
the ground long before Dryden. However, the essence of neo- 
classic art lies not in the creation of new materials, but in the 
special ordering of traditional materials (which we falsely call 
clichés), saturated with their accumulated values and significances, 
into fresh structures that more intrinsically and organically 
embody the topic than could a discursive statement. Here we 
might find our clue to Dryden’s organizational procedure by 
observing a peculiarity in his seventh strophe. The penultimate 
line of that stanza fails to rhyme with the others; and this is the 
line expressing the drearily conventional theme that an angel, 
misled by Cecilia’s divine song, mistook earth for heaven. Since 
the angel is not part of musica mundana, the line does not rhyme 
with the others; but angels, perpetually singing around God, are 
their own harmony, and hence the line, sequestered from the 
others, rhymes internally: “An Angel heard, and straight ap- 
pear’d.” What this expressive structural device suggests is that 
in this poem on music the very organization of its “ musical ” 
features—metre and rhyme—may be a performance of its theme. 

Because of the apparent irregularity of Dryden’s stanzas the 
poem has been assumed to be a pseudo-Pindaric ode, that form 
that requires wildness and abrupt disorder; and on this quality 
of the first stanza Verrall has built all it can tolerate: 

‘ Pindaric’ verse is not really appropriate to anything except Chaos, 
and the structure is a sort of jest upon this point: for harmony—the 
actual word ‘harmony ’"—brings the delayed rhyme. The first two 
rhymes of the section, ‘harmony’ and ‘began,’ are left suspended 
... While all the irregularly accented lines that follow one after another 


find their re-echoing rhymes. Only with the repetition of the two 
opening lines is the expectant ear fully satisfied.® 


The proposal is admirably ingenious, finding in the supposed 
Pindaric disorder a kind of irony that joins the original Chaos 
with the subsequent harmonious Creation. Yet, it places undue 
emphasis on both irregularity and the expectations of the ear. 


* Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 194-95. 
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In fact, the remarkably complex prosody of the stanza is entirely 
coherent, as the following analysis will make evident: 








From Harmony, from heav’nly Harmony 5A 
This universal Frame began. 4B 
When Nature underneath a heap 4C7)__ 
Of jarring Atomes lay, 3D 
And cou’d not heave her Head, ede 
The tuneful Voice was heard from high, _ AF | 
Arise ye more than dead. SE’) _ 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, a 
In order to their stations leap, 4C’ 
And MUSICK’S pow’r obey. py K- 
From Harmony, from heav’nly Harmony 5A 
This universal Frame began: ABIL 
From Harmony to Harmony 4A 
Through all the compass of the Notes it ran, 5B’ 
The Diapason closing full in Man. 5B” 


That is, after six unrhymed lines the rhymes begin in perfectly 
systematic order, picking up first the fifth and sixth lines, then 
the third and fourth, and finally the first and second. Each of 
the second six lines, moreover, has the same metrical form as its 
fellow rhyme-line among the first six. 

Clearly this poetic account of the six days of Creation as an 
act of musical harmony is itself a structural hexaemeron, and the 
poet is the microcosmic Creator who uses the harmonic devices 
available to him to create his analogous verbal world. The 
“jarring Atomes ” of Chaos are figured by the first six disordered 
lines, unrhymed and of irregular lengths. Only with the fiat of 
the “ tuneful Voice ”—“‘Arise ye more than dead ”—do the rhymes 
begin, for this creative command is the beginning of harmony, 
whose poetic counterpart is rhyme; and the lines then proceed 
through the six successive acts of creative harmonizing that occu- 
pied the first six days of God’s creative week, suggesting Athanasius 
Kircher’s account of each day of Creation as the Arch-Musician’s 
opening one of the stops of the organ-universe.’ Since Creation 
in Genesis is God’s symphony of the already-existing or previously 
created jarring atoms of Chaos, each of Dryden’s six rhyme-lines 


* Musurgia universalis (Rome, 1650), chap. x. 
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has the metrical form of its fellow in the first six lines and there- 
fore harmonizes precisely that which had previously been irregular 
and inharmonious. But although each creative act was a musical 
concordia discors whose poetic counterpart is the fusion of that 
difference and similarity, or dissonance and consonance, of which 
rhyme consists, the total Creation, like God, is a perfect unity, 
the circle without beginning or end. Consequently although Crea- 
tion was a progress from one harmonizing rhyme to another, the 
prosodic arrangement of the first twelve lines is circular, and the 
last two lines of the second six-line unit do not rhyme but are 
identical throughout with the two lines that begin the poem: 
“From Harmony, from heav’nly Harmony/This universal Frame 
began.” The poet has brought the twelve hexaemeral lines full 
circle to form that perfection which corresponds to God and his 
Creation. 

The three-line coda which then ends the strophe is devoted to 
man, for he not only is the product of the sixth day but also is 
the microcosm. Consequently he is the perfect cadence, or ending 
(“closing full”) of the “compass,” or range of the scale of 
Creation; and correspondingly the rhymes perform a cadence, 
falling from the A to the B rhyme. But since he is also a little 
world analogous to the universe, the rhymes of the coda depend 
upon the A and B lines that both open and close the first twelve 
lines, making them a perfect and self-containing circle; and the 
mere analogy of the relationship is established by inverting the 
lengths of the original A and B lines (4A, 5B) and by introducing 
rhymes instead of identical terminal words for the B-lines (ran, 
Man). 

Undoubtedly there are other symbolic structural features in the 
poem. Undoubtedly Dryden was careful to phrase the divine fiat, 
“Arise ye more than dead,” in language that suggests the Last 
Day and foreshadows the penultimate line of the poem, “The 
Dead shall life, the Living die ”; for thereby he not only can rest 
both the creation and destruction of the world on music, but also 
can make Creation and the Resurrection of man analogous musical 
acts, each being a summons from death to life. It is significant, 
moreover, that the second strophe and the final “ Grand Chorus ” 
are nine-line stanzas, for this probably represents the ninefold 
harmony of the spheres and their governing Muses, or angelic 
orders, whom the Platonist Macrobius reported to be “ the tuneful 
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song of the eight spheres and the one predominant harmony that 
comes from all of them.” * And it is at least highly suggestive, in 
view of the hexaemeral nature of the first stanza, that after stanzas 
of successively four, five, and six lines the pocm reaches its 
climax in a seven-line stanza whose subject is the heavenly music 
of St. Cecilia. 

It is most unlikely that any of these significances can be heard 
by the ear or were expected to be. Dryden is not playing program 
music but is structurally enacting his theme by analogy with the 
iconology of sound, appearance, and form that can be found in 
baroque music. Just as Bach represents snakes by a succession 
of notes sinuously arranged on the page, or night by a black note, 
or the ten-ness of the Ten Commandments by ten repetitions of 
a melody—and, indeed, as Draghi, in setting this song by Dryden, 
represents “heaven” with the highest note of his composition, 
and “jarring” by a rapid, irregular run of notes °—so Dryden 
has embodied significances in the non-assertive visible features of 
language. 

At least it is evident that Dryden was not merely repeating the 
stale topics of the encomium musicae and the Boethian analogy of 
musica mundana, humana, and instrumentalis. These systems, 
together with all their symbolic ramifications, are still vital enough 
to give shape and energy to his poem; and we might justifiably 
ask whether there may not be, beneath the apparent conven- 
tionality and discontinuity of the surface of Pope’s Cecilian ode, 
a shaping force that derives from the same kind of musical 
symbolism. 





Pope’s opening strophe conventionally invokes the Muses to 
inspire music and then traces the consequent musical composition 
through the orchestrated instruments to its climax and final 
cadence. This overt statement is pursued with consistency 
throughout the stanza, and much of the language is drawn from 
the technical vocabulary of music. For example, “ broken Air ” 
(17) reflects an acoustical theory long entertained; *° and “ dying 


® Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, trans. W. H. Stahl (New York, 1952), p. 193. 

°M. Bukofzer, “Allegory in Baroque Music,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 3 (1939), 1-21; Ernest Brennecke, “ Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music,” 
PMLA, 49 (1934), 1-36. 

2° Chaucer, Hous of Fame, II, 257: “ Soun is noght but air y-broken.” John Oldhan.’s 
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Fall ” (21), like Dryden’s “ closing full,” is a technical term for 
“ cadence ” and very fittingly brings the musical composition and 
the stanza to an end as its lines break and grow short." The 
stanza is self-sufficient as a description of a piece of music, and 
we might therefore be content that the technical meaning of such 
a term as “ dying Fall ” is its exclusive sense, were it not that later 
approximately the same words become the means of describing the 
irretrievable loss of Eurydice: “Again she falls, again she dies, 
she dies! ” (94) . If now we add the existence in the public domain 
of both a parallelism and a causal connection among the music 
of the universe, of man, and of musical instruments, it becomes 
necessary to question whether the “ dying Fall ” of the first strophe 
is to be read not only as the final phrase of a musical composition 
but also as the death that closes that other piece of music, man— 
the death he inherits from the Fall. For man, like the macrocosm, 
is a musical instrument whose earthly music God brings to an end 
with a final cadence. 


The topos that man is a musical instrument and that not only 
his song but even his speech is a music created to praise and 
glorify his Maker is too widespread and well-known to require 
evidence here. It permitted a popular pun on “ organ ”; and since 
speech was thought of as a kind of music, the vocal organs were 
compared to plectrum and stringed instrument, the plectrum 
linguae having been given man to praise his Creator. For theorists 
like Athanasius Kircher who took music as the archetype of order 
it was customary to translate every aspect of man, even his 
passions, shape, and pulse-rate into the proportions and mechanics 
of instrumental music. The theme is, of course, recurrent in such 
poets as Shakespeare, Donne, and Herbert. Consequently it is 
at least consistent with the tradition to read Pope’s first strophe as 
containing within its external assertions about musica instru- 
mentalis the creation, earthly course, and death of man; and the 
possibility is further hinted at by the poet’s requesting that 
the stringed instruments be awakened, not into musical sound, 
but “into Voice ” (3). The prayer that the Muses “ inspire ” the 
“breathing Instruments” (2) is, then, only superficially the 


ode for St. Cecilia’s day: “Hark! how the waken’d strings resound, / And sweetly 
break the yielding air!” See also John Arthos, The Language of Nature Description 
in Eighteenth-Century Poetry (Ann Arbor, 1949), pp. 185, 310-15. 

Cp. Twelfth Night, I.i.4: “That strain again! It had a dying fall.” 
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threadbare request for divine artistic aid; and the words dis- 
tantly echo those of Clement of Alexandria, who wrote that “ The 
Lord fashioned man a beautiful, breathing instrument (dpyavov 
éurvovv) ... an all-harmonious instrument of God, melodious and 
holy.” ** Pope’s “breathing Instrument” is not only a wind 
instrument but also man, and the etymological sense of “ inspire ” 
operates here to recall the manner in which Adam was given life: 
“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul” (Genesis ii.7). In the Vulgate, incidentally, the 
“breathed ” of the A. V. appears, not unexpectedly, as “ inspira- 
vit.” Indeed, the pasage in Genesis is even more precisely the 
control over Pope’s opening lines, for, as almost all Scriptural 
commentators pointed out, the Targum of Onkelos here reads, not 
“et factus est homo in animam viventem,” but, as it was trans- 
lated, “. . . in animam loquentem ”—and man became a speaking 
soul. Usually this variant was interpreted as not inconsistent with 
the Vulgate, since speech is a manifest sign of human life and 
implies reason, the distinctive property of man. In this sense, the 
breathing of life into the dust of the ground was the awakening 
of man “ into Voice.” Pierre de la Primaudaye also had written 
that man’s speech is possible only because he is an organ through 
which God the Organist has blown His breath; ** but perhaps the 
most pertinent commentary on Pope’s lines as a translation of 
the Genesis account of man’s creation into terms of the creation 
of music is supplied by Cowley, who, having described the forma- 
tion of the macrocosm as God’s musical harmony, turns to His 
other “ Harmonie,” the microcosm Man—that “ single Quire!/ 
Which first Gods Breath did tunefully inspire! ” “ 

Through such verbal clues Pope’s stanza reveals that by means 
of the design of a musical composition it is metaphorically out- 
lining the course of man’s life. In one sense the nine Muses, who 
govern the nine heavenly spheres and collectively produce the 
unheard harmony of the universe, are asked to descend and 
inspire the analogous instrumental music. In another, the divine 
creative spirit descends to “inspire” man to life and awakens 
his passions, the two poles of which are the concupiscent and the 


* Op. cit., p. 18. 


*8 T’Academie Francoise (Paris, 1584), p. 65b; see also 59b and 62b. 
™ Davideis, Bk. 1. 
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irascible: “ sadly-pleasing” love, represented by the lyre, and 
war, the musical symbol of which is the trumpet.** But man is 
also soul, the “solemn” organ; and in his spiritual course the 
orchestration of his three instruments reaches its climax when 
his music fills “with spreading Sounds the Skies; Exulting in 
Triumph ” (15-16), only to tremble in “ broken Air” (his vital 
breath failing) ,*° decay, and end in a dying fall. For man aspires, 
or spiritually leaps to heaven but, in his earthly life, suffers the 
breaking of his vital spirits and dies. 


Depending on the analogy of musica humana and musica instru- 
mentalis, the stanza has traced both the form of music and man’s 
life as the descent of a power (or spirit) that inspires (or animates), 
and as a crescendo to a climax (or spiritual height) and a dimi- 
nuendo (or decay) into a “ dying Fall.” If now we consider this 
stanza in the context of the entire poem we can recognize that 
this configuration is also precisely that of the Orpheus myth 
and that the identity of the two patterns—intimated by the 
analogy of the musical strains that “ decay . . . In a dying, dying 
Fall” and Eurydice’s doom, “Again she falls, again she dies, she 
dies! *—further demands the reading of the first stanza as meta- 
phoric of man’s mortal career. For just as the Muses are asked 
to “ descend and sing ” to arouse the music which ascends to the 
skies and sinks in dissolution—or just as a spirit descends to 
animate man, who then aspires to heaven and decays in death— 
so Orpheus descends into hell with song to “restore Eurydice 
to Life” (81) and makes “the tortur’d Ghosts respire” (64), 
nearly achieves Eurydice’s resurrection, but fails as she sinks 
down again to her final death. The similarity of outline suggests 
that this may be the larger syntactical organization of the poem’s 


inaterials and demands that .we ask how the similarly structured 


materials are meaningfully related. 


+ Servius, who at one point (on Aeneid VI, 645) identified the nine spheres with 
cosmic music, elsewhere (on Aeneid VI, 439) wrote of them, “. . . dicunt intra novem 
hos mundi circulos inclusas esse virtutes, in quibus et iracundiae et cupiditates. . . .” 

*°In his Second Anniversary Donne urges that we contemplate “our state in our 
death-bed ”: 

Thinke thy selfe labouring now with broken breath, 

And thinke those broken and soft Notes to bee 

Division, and thy happyest Harmonie. (90-92) 
Cp. Oldham ode for St. Cecilia’s day: “ Without the sweets of melody, / To tune our 
vital breath, / Who would not give it up to death.” 
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For this pattern of descent and ascent is everywhere the inter- 
nal organizational control over the poem and is responsible for 
the coherence of the apparently random topics of the encomiuwm 
musicae. The second stanza, still depending on the relation of 
musica humana and musica instrumentalis, and still alluding to 
both areas by means of such equivocal words as “'Temper ” and 
“Airs,” elaborates the three established “ effects,’ or ethea, of 
music: “ serrer, deserrer, acoyser les espritz.” *" Pope has assigned 
these effects to three different faculties, mind, breast, and soul: 
ideally the rational mind should keep “ an equal Temper ” (22), 
neither rising nor falling, the naturally tumultuous passions should 
be suppressed, and the soul, which tends to be pressed down in 
the temporal world, should be exalted heavenward. Indeed, the 
words “ Or when the Soul is press’d with Cares/[music] Exalts 
her in enlivening Airs” (26-27) might equally well have been 
used to describe Orpheus’ raising of the fallen Eurydice by means 
of music. Similarly, in the third stanza Orpheus’ martial music 
raises even higher those who were already demi-gods and raises 
mere mortals to heroes, half-mortal and half-divine, just as his 
music falls short of raising Eurydice entirely from hell, and just 
as the music of the first stanza, though reaching to the skies, 
fails to sustain its “ Triumph.” And finally the poem will close 
with angels leaning down from heaven to hear the mortal Cecilia’s 
divine music, and with the contrast between Orpheus’ and 
Cecilia’s power to exalt: 


His Numbers rais’d a Shade from Hell, 
Hers lift the Soul to Heav’n. 


The pattern of ascent and descent, then, pervades the entire 
poem and serves as the compositional means of correlating the 
mortal life of man, the three “ effects’ of music on his earthly 
conduct, the myth of Orpheus the Argonaut and that of Orpheus 
the lover of Eurydice, and the spiritual power of the patron saint 
of music. 

This, however, supplies us only with the configuration that 
artistically unifies these otherwise disparate topics of the theme 
of music, and not the organized end that the configuration is 
working to bring about. The poetic significance to which the 


7See F. A. Yates, French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1947), 
p. 45 n. 
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internal compositional pattern is the means can best be grasped 
by understanding the role of the Orpheus myth, which dispro- 
portionately and irrelevantly, it would seem, occupies the bulk 
of the poem. 

That Orpheus was a type of Christ is, of course, as ancient 
a theme as Christianity itself, and one of the major Medieval 
and Renaissance interpretations of the classical myth devotes 
itself to elaborating the parallelism.** Of this tradition the Meta- 
morphosis Ovidiana attributed to Thomas Walleys and probably 
by Berchorius may be taken as characteristic: Orpheus, son of 
the sun, is Christ, son of God, and was conjoined with Eurydice, 
the human soul, “per specialem praerogativam a_ principio.” 
When the human soul was stung by sin and carried off to hell, 
“ Orpheus Christus ” personally descended to rescue it, Orpheus’ 
song being the divine word, and his lyre the Cross.’® The identi- 
fication of Orpheus with Christ was made on the same grounds 
by Giles Fletcher *° and was a recurrent theme in seventeenth- 
century Spanish drama.” 

Yet of course if this interpretation of Orpheus as Christ is 
relevant, it certainly is not explicit in Pope’s version of the myth, 
and it appears that he has offered no more than a fairly exact 
adaptation of the Orpheus episode in Vergil’s fourth Georgic, 
detail for detail. Indeed, the words that do dislocate the Orpheus 
myth from its merely classical source and assimilate it to the 
Christian typological interpretation make their appearance most 
casually as Pope’s narrative opens: 

But when thro’ all th’Infernal Bounds 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 


Love, strong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale Nations of the Dead. (49-52) 


In no way has Pope altered Vergil’s sense or details; but the 
words “ Love, strong as Death” derive, not from Vergil, but 
from the Song of Songs (viii.6): “Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for love is strong as death; 
jealousy as cruel as the grave.” In that firmly established Chris- 


18 See, e. g., Eusebius, Panegyric to Constantine (P.G., XX, 1409-12). 

19 (1509), fol. Ixxiii. 

°° Christs Triumph over Death, stanza 7. See also Gawin Douglas, Poetical Works, 
ed. J. Small, II, 18, and Antonio Bosio, Roma sotterrenea (Rome, 1710), p. 630. 

7 See Pablo Cabajfias, El mito de Orfeo en la literatura espafiola (Madrid, 1948). 
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tian tradition which read Canticles as the divine love-dialogue 
of the bridegroom Christ and his bride Ecclesia, these words are 
assigned to Christ; and their almost universally accepted meaning, 
as reported by Cornelius 4 Lapide, is that “amor sponsi per 
crucem liberavit sponsam a morte et inferno cui ob peccatum 
addicta erat.” 2? The consequence of Pope’s passing allusion to 
Canticles is to intimate the similarity of Orpheus to Christ, since 
both descended to hell to rescue their brides from sin and death. 
The relation of the Orpheus legend to the Christian interpretation 
of Canticles is an obvious one; and in describing how “ Orpheus 
Christus ” raised Eurydice from hell it was to Canticles that 
Berchorius turned for the words he assigned to the Bridegroom: 
“Surge, propera amica mea, et veni” (ii. 10). 

Recognition that, at least at the beginning of his Orpheus myth, 
Pope has assimilated it to the typological reading of Canticles 
unfolds the Christian sense he has also infused into the passage 
that closes this first phase of his Orpheus narrative—the only 
phase that parallels the life of Christ. Orpheus’ rescue of Eury- 
dice was 

O’er Death and o’er Hell, 
A Conquest how hard and how glorious. 
Tho’ Fate had fast bound her 


With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet Musick and Love were Victorious. (88-92) 


The details fit the classical myth perfectly, and it is likely that 
the reference to the “hard ” conquest reproduces the words of 
the Sibyl to Aeneas when, in reply to his protest that Orpheus 
) was able to call up the ghost of his wife, the Sibyl informs him 
that the descent into hell is easy, but the return to upper air, 
“hoc opus, hic labor est.” ** But the martial language Pope has 
chosen, while it echoes the momentary “ Triumph ” of the music- 
soul as it moves toward the skies in his first stanza, also suggests 
Christ’s triumph over hell, rather than Orpheus’; for it calls up 
the language of many Easter and Ascentiontide hymns: “ Victor 
surgit de funere . . . Gloria tibi, Domine, / qui surrexisti a 
mortuis ”; “Aeterne Rex altissime, /redemptor et fidelium, / cui 
mors perempta detulit / summae triumphum gloriae ”; or “ Victor, 


22 Commentarius in Canticum Canticorum (Lugduni, 1732), p. 250. 
| *® Aeneid VI, 129. 
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subactis inferis, / trophaea Christus explicat.” ** Even more sig- 
nificant, in the very act of describing Orpheus’ accomplishments 
in terms suggesting Christ’s, Pope is incorporating in this passage 
the same verse from the Song of Songs with which he began his 
story of Orpheus and with which he associated Orpheus with 
Christ. For, whereas the A. V. reads, “love is strong as death; 
jealousy is cruel as the grave,” the Vulgate has, “fortis est ut 
mors dilectio, dura sicut infernus aemulatio ”’; and such exegetes 
as Cornelius a Lapide went to considerable lengths to explain 
why both terms, death and hell, were necessary, the phrase 
running like a refrain through their commentaries: “ amor Christi 
fuit fortis sicut mors et infernus, quia amor eum coegit mori et 
descendere in infernum.” *° Pope’s lines therefore ostensibly trans- 
late Vergil’s fourth Georgic, even in mentioning the nine circuits 
of the Styx. But by echoing the language of the hymns he cor- 
relates his narrative with Christ’s ransom of man; and by referring 
to the conquest “O’er Death and o’er Hell” he surrounds this 
unit of the classical myth with borrowings from Canticles which 
identify Orpheus with the Christ who rescued the church by His 
crucifixion. 

Yet, however much Pope may have directed the Orpheus myth 
to evoke the acknowledged parallel with the sacrifice of Christ 
for the salvation of the human soul, the fact remains that Orpheus 
failed where Christ succeeded, and the allusion to Christ cannot 
be Pope’s whole purpose. Those commentators who had con- 
nected Orpheus and Christ had found it necessary, of course, to 
omit Orpheus’ ultimate failure, and Pope tells the myth to its 
tragic end. Rather, in suggesting Christ, Pope is evoking the 
parallel for the more customary purpose of making it evident 
that Orpheus, whatever the similarity, is not Christ. For example, 
George Wither, protesting against the popularity of pagan stories, 
asked: 


Can we be delighted to heare a Heathen Poet sing a fabulous story of 
Hercules, their great Champion (whose valour never benefitted us) 
how hee went down to hell, and by force brought thence the Lady 
Proserpina, whom the Prince of that infernall Region had ravished? 


**See The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal, ed. Dom Matthew Britt (New York, 
1955). 

*® The commentators also correlated this verse with appearances of the term “ mors 
et infernus” in the Book of Revelation. 
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And can we not take as great pleasure to heare the divine Muse of 
this heavenly Poet, sing in a true Historie, how for the benefit of all 
men (even for us) Christ our farre more victorious Captaine descended 
into the lowest depths, for the salvation of our soules; and having 
subdued death, and hell, delivered that faire Ladie the Church from 
being ravished by the Prince of Darknesse? Doth it affect us to heare 
but the bare relation, how Orpheus, the Thracian Poet, so prevailed 
among the unmerciful Inhabitants of Hell, that by the power of his 
Charmes, he brought his Wife Euridice from those unpleasant shades? 
And can we sit when the thrice excellent of Poets repeats unto us the 
very songs themselves, wherewith the inspirer of all excellencie did 
himself ravish heaven, earth, and hell? and in spight of the strongest 
manacles of sinne, death, and the Divell, brought his Spouse, our 
Mother, from the tyranny of Sathan? *° 


Despite the similarity of Orpheus and Christ, only Christ is the 
true Orpheus, wrote Alexander Ross: 


it was he onely who went down to hell, to recover the Church his 
spouse who had lost her selfe, by running away from Aristeus, even 
goodness itselfe; and delighting her selfe among the grasse and flowres 
of pleasure, was stung by that old serpent the Devil. What was in 
vain attempted by Orpheus, was truly performed by our Saviour, for 
he alone hath delivered our soules from the nethermost hell.?’ 


Similarly Pope has contrived that his version of the Orpheus 
myth call up the reader’s sense of the relation to Christ, and yet 
by recounting Orpheus’ failure he has denied the full identity. 
To be like Christ is only Orpheus’ unfulfilled potentiality. For 
Pope’s purpose, in part, is to play off the possibility of an allegory 
of Christ against the customary moral interpretation of the myth. 
By this means he can set Orpheus’ moral failure into the context 
of Christian spiritual values, since the narrative that begins by 
intimating Christ’s sacrifice develops into an account of Orpheus’ 
spiritual lapse. 

The Medieval and Renaissance moral interpretation normally 
identified Eurydice as the human soul, or reason. She is wedded 
to Orpheus when the soul is joined with the body, and is sent to 
hell when she is trapped in sensual pleasures and stung by sin. 


*° A Preparation to the Psalter (1619), pp. 77-78. Note the application of the words 
“death and hell ” to Hercules, Christ, and Orpheus; and also the similarity of Wither’s 
theme to Pope’s conclusion: “Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, / To bright 
Cecilia greater Pow’r is giv’n” (191-32). 

= = Poeticus (1653), pp. 388-39. See also Clement of Alexandria, op. cit., 
pp. 9-15, 
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Orpheus’ music, which represents the harmony of actions whence 
virtue springs, raises her from hell, or the vices; but he fails at 
last because, violating the commandment, he mentally looks back 
upon the sensual delights of the world.** The variants of this 
interpretation have comparatively little effect on the eventual 
moral purport of the myth. To Boccaccio, for example, Orpheus 
represents the eloquence of wisdom, and his wife natural desire; 
for, the commentators agreed, no mortal is without these appe- 
tites. Eurydice’s death and descensus ad inferos are therefore to 
be understood as the total lapse of man’s natural desires into 
earthly concerns; and Orpheus, the prudent orator, retrieves Eury- 
dice with his songs, or true arguments, leading her back to virtue 
and directing the appetites to laudable things and the higher 
good. But he cannot resist the temptations of fervent desires 
and, instead of confining himself to meditation, glances back upon 
temporal things.*® The central sense of all the moral glosses, how- 
ever variously Orpheus and Eurydice may have been identified, 
remained constant and was most succinctly expressed in Boethius’ 
De consolatione (III, meter 12) and by the commentaries on it 
by the Pseudo-Aquinas: the theme of the myth is man’s need to 
contemplate steadily the highest good and throw off the bondage 
of the world and the body; and the hell from which Eurydice is 


28 This is essentially the interpretation offered by Philomusus (in Fulgentius, Myth- 
ologiarum libri tres, Augsburg, 1521), Landino (Opera Virgiliana, 1529), J. Badius 
(in Boethius, De consolatione, Venice, 1524, fols. 58b-59b; and in Opera Virgiliana, 
1529, p. celxiii), Sperone Speroni (Opera, Venice, 1740, pp. 43-44). Giovanni F. da 
Fighine (L’Opera di Virgilio, Venice, 1615), Natalis Comes (Mythologiae, Patavii, 
1616, p. 402), and Thomas Heywood (Dialogue betwixt Earth and Age, in Dramatic 
Works, 1874, VI, 149-50). Many of these merely repeat each other’s words without 
acknowledgment. 

According to an interpretation offered by Berchorius (Metamorphoses Ovidiana, 1509, 
fol. Ixxiii), Orpheus is “ peccator,” and his songs in hell are his repentance, which, 
through grace, reclaims his soul. 

°° Genealogia deorum gentilium, V. xii. This is very close to the interpretations by 
Bernardus Silvestris (Commentarum . . . Eneidos, ed. William Riedel, 1924, p. 54), 
Guillaume de Conches (see E. Jeauneau in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du Moyen Age, 24 [1957], 40-50), Salutati (De laboribus Herculis, IV, i, 7), and G. A. 
dell’Anguillara and Gioseppi Horologgi (Ovid, Le metamorfosi, Venice, 1584, pp. 357, 
387). See also Fernando de Herrera, Anotaciones a las obras de Garcilaso, 1580 (quoted 
in Pablo Cabafias, op. cit., p. 28). 

The similarity of the myth to the story of Adam and Eve is obvious, and the 
prototype of this moral interpretation probably is to be found in Philo Judaeus’ 
identification of Adam as mind and Eve as the senses or the body: “. . . in us mind 
corresponds to man, the senses to woman. . .. Reason is forthwith ensnared and 
becomes a subject instead of a ruler” (Loeb trans., I, 131). 
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temporarily rescued is not the Christian hell, but the lust for 
temporal things.*° 

But Pope has disturbed the texture of the Orpheus myth even 
less to call up this moral meaning than he did to assimilate 
Orpheus to Christ; for the moral reading is neither explicit nor 
implied in his verbal formulations. What does generate it is not 
the language but the stationing of the legend of St. Cecilia after 
that of Orpheus. Their adjacency is a syntactical device that 
conjures up their similarities, and Pope’s final contrast of Orpheus 
and Cecilia causes the two legends to interact and unfold their 
opposition as two modes of conduct and devotion. Both legends 
center around the relation of husband and wife, but whereas 
Orpheus was consumed by love of Eurydice, Cecilia, directly after 
her wedding to Valerian, pledged him to preserve her virginity 
because she was betrothed to an angel. It is for the purpose of 
this contrast that Pope has underscored and heightened Vergil’s 
account of Orpheus’ single-minded devotion to Eurydice, even 
after his death, when we might expect his thoughts to be on 
heavenly things: 

—Ah see, he dies! 


Yet ev’n in Death Eurydice he sung, 
Eurydice still trembled on his Tongue, 


*°Qr, according to Thomas Heywood, loc. cit., “dull and deepe melancholy, with 
the trouble of a perplext conscience.” 

All the commentators were agreed that a pagan reference to a descensus ad inferos 
can only be an allusion to the mortal world, temporal things, carnal desires, and vices. 
Hence, in translating Boethius’ meter on Orpheus, Chaucer felt it necessary to gloss 
Boethius’ references to hell with “that is to seyn, who-so sette this thoughtes in 
erthely thinges” and “that is to seyn, in-to lowe thinges of the erthe.” Similar 
additions appear in the 1556 translation by George Colville and in the 1695 translation 
by Lord Preston. ; 

That this is the sense in which we are to read Pope’s references to hell is not 
destroyed by his description of Eurydice “ With Styx nine times round her,” a direct 
translation from Vergil’s fourth Georgic. For Servius, whose commentary was included 
in most of the early editions of Vergil and whose gloss on the river Styx was much 
discussed, especially by Badius, explained that “ et novies Styx interfusa coercet ” refers 
to the earth, which is surrounded by the nine spheres (on Aeneid VI, 127, 439): 
“.. . circulos Stygis, quae inferos cingit, id est terram. .. .” Elsewhere Servius relates 
the nine spheres to music and Orpheus (VI, 645), and in the Platonic tradition, we 
have seen, they become identified with the nine Muses, whom Pope invoked at the 
bginning of his poem. For a similar interpretation of the nine circuits of the Styx as 
the spheres about the earth, see Favonius Eulogius, Disputatio de somnio Scipionis, ed. 
A. Holder (Leipzig, 1901), p. 13. 
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Eurydice the Woods, 
Eurydice the Floods, 
Eurydice the Rocks, and hollow Mountains rung.** (112-17) 


Against this uxoriousness and the carnis concupiscentia implied 
by Orpheus’ singing only of his wife, Pope poses Cecilia’s total 
dedication to God, for her legend tells that during her wedding 
she “ to her Maker’s Praise confin’d the Sound ” (125). Whereas 
Orpheus, destroyed by the mad, chaotic frenzy that the Bac- 
chantes represent, confined his thoughts to earthly desires “ ev’n 
in Death,” Cecilia accepted her union with Valerian in this world 
as her spiritual marriage to God. And whereas the pagan 
Orpheus, however Christ-like his actions, finally failed to raise 
Eurydice, the converted pagan Cecilia converted Valerian to 
Christianity and so lifted his “ Soul to Heav’n.” 

The line on which these two similar and yet contrasting legends 
pivot and through which they become thematically connected is 
Pope’s gratuitous addition to the Orpheus myth. Pope has empha- 
sized that earthly love is the sole force in this myth, for he 
attributes Orpheus’ momentary success in raising Eurydice not 
only to music but also to love (92), and he is careful to say that 
it is “the Lover” (93) who looks back upon Eurydice, instead 
of antedating “the Bliss above” (123) as Cecilia does even 
during her marriage to her mortal lover. When, therefore, Eury- 
dice suffers the dying fall because of Orpheus’ excessive love, 
Pope addresses to Orpheus a seeming consolation: 


No Crime was thine, if ’tis no Crime to love. (96) 


But the line is strangely equivocal, and its theme is strangely 
recurrent in Pope’s poetry: his Cleopatra vehemently protests, 
“No guilt of mine the rage of Heav’n cou’d move; / I knew no 
crime, if *tis no crime to love ”; his Unfortunate Lady is asked, 
“Ts it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well? ”; and Eloisa complains 
that Abelard’s religious instructions too soon “ taught me ’twas 


= Te, dulcis coniunx, te solo in litore secum, 
te veniente die, te decendente canabat. . . . 
Tum quoque, marmorea caput a cervice revolsum 
gurgite quum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 
Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 
Ah miseram Eurydicen! anima fugiente vocabat; 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 
(Georgic IV, 465-66, 523-27) 
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no sin to love.” ** So phrased, the theological point is indeed an 
ambiguous one, and the ambiguity comments equally on Orpheus 
and Cecilia. Orpheus’ desire for Eurydice as naturalis concu- 
piscentia is no sin, the moral interpreters explain, since “ Nemo 
_.. absque sua. naturali concupiscentia est,” ** and natural love, 
when purified, is the means to love of God. It is therefore a 
good and, in this sense, can know no excess. Yet it degenerates 
into tragic luauria because Orpheus cannot rise to a superior 
love and, even after his mortal life, yearns for Eurydice alone. 
The saintly Cecilia, on the other hand, could sublimate earthly 
love and perform her human wedding as a marriage to God. 
Therefore, whereas Orpheus’ song, representing the virtuous power 
of human love, could, Christ-like, raise momentarily “a Shade 
from Hell” (133), or sin, but could not raise the fallen soul to 
the vita nuova, her song, representing divine love, lifts “ the Soul 
to Heav’n.” And it is significant not only that Pope has opposed 
shade and soul, hell and heaven, but also that he tells whence 
human love can raise the soul and whither divine love can exalt it. 

Slight though the exposed surface of the poem may be, then, 
Pope has expanded his encomium musicae into a statement that 
embraces the whole of man. By means of the metaphor of music 
the first two stanzas present man in his human and earthly 
perspective, graphing the curve of his mortal life as a musical 
composition and, within the same artistic design of ascent and 
descent, and through the metaphor of the therapeutic power of 
music over his faculties, prescribing his earthly conduct. These 
stanzas lay the groundwork for Pope’s main concern and are 
prefatory to it: the relation of man’s conduct to his spiritual 
welfare and his future existence, expressed as a similar pattern 
of ascent and descent, triumph and failure. The Orpheus who 
does not sustain his Christ-like role reveals that he is a pagan 
and the natural man after all and that the virtuous resources 
available to him, although not wrong, are inadequate and insecure. 
His natural love and natural reason are Christ-like, since they can 
raise the soul out of sin; but reason can at length be overpowered 
by love, and natural desires can become their own end. By con- 
trast, Cecilia is the Christian consummation of Orpheus as the 


*2On the Statue of Cleopatra,” 61; “Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady,” 6; “ Eloisa to Abelard,” 68. 
83 Bernardus Silvestris, loc. cit.; also Boccaccio. 
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state of grace is the consummation of the state of nature, and 
she transcends the partial success of the natural man by purifying 
natural into divine love. The theme of Pope’s two legends is 
that of the Apostle: “He that loveth his life shall lose it; and 
he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal ” 
(John xii. 25); and the religious purpose of the poem, like that 
of the customary sermons on St. Cecilia’s day, is “ the fixing our 
Attention, and enflaming our Affections” in our undistracted 
devotions to God.** Orpheus’ secular song finally binds him to 
the mortal world, but “ Nothing so raises the soul and gives it 
wings and frees it from earth,” wrote St. Chrysostom, “as music 
and divine song.” In this sense, then, Pope’s encomium musicae 
is the contrast of the Old Song of Orpheus with the New Song 
of Cecilia, “ the new music with its eternal strain that bears the 
name of God.” Hence the change of tense in the final lines: 
Orpheus’ numbers “ rais’d a Shade,” Cecilia’s “life the Soul.” 
The songs of Orpheus, wrote Clement of Alexandria, led men to 
idolatry. By contrast, “See how mighty is the New Song! ... 
They who were otherwise dead, who had no share in the real and 
true life, revived when they but heard the song. ... This is the 
New Song, namely, the manifestation which has but shined forth 
among us, of Him who was in the beginning, the pre-existing 
Word.” * 

But there is another and larger sense in which Orpheus, not 
Cecilia, is the center of the poem; and Pope was right to devote 
most of his space and attention to him. For although Cecilia is 
the martyr and saint, Orpheus is Man. It is significant that the 
pattern of ascent and descent in the Orpheus-Eurydice myth is 
exactly that of Pope’s first stanza, which outlines man’s life as 
it is seen in its human, earthly perspective. The analogy identifies 
Orpheus as man’s natural condition, including the possibility 
inherent in that condition of man’s sharing in the incarnate God 
and being Christ-like. Just as even secular music is more than 
earthly because it can correct the mind’s, breast’s, and soul’s 
disorders that are the consequence of the Fall, so Orpheus’ earthly 
love of Eurydice is more than earthly since it can raise the soul 
above the world of sin and mortality. But in the end his failure 


54 Francis Atterbury, “ The Usefulness of Church Musick: a Sermon Preached on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, 1698,” in Sermons and Discourses (1745; third ed.), IV, 288. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 11, 17. 
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shows, not that this is wrong, but that this heroic much is not 
enough and must conclude in the answerless despair of the human 
condition, must conclude with Orpheus “ Despairing, confounded ” 
(107). Cecilia—whose song lifts the soul to Heaven and who is 
customarily portrayed rapturously looking up—is symbolized 
diagrammatically by only the upward movement that counter- 
balances the descent, aspiration, and fall of human life; and there- 
by she provides the answer to Orpheus’ despair, to which otherwise 
there had been no answer. Cecilia therefore does not necessarily 
displace Orpheus in the poem, nor does she merely supplement 
him. She does if we read Orpheus and Cecilia only in the context 
of chronological time: Christianity succeeds and displaces pagan- 
ism. But what Orpheus and Cecilia symbolize also coexists at 
every moment in time after the Incarnation: nature and grace, 
death and salvation. Man must love greatly the worldly things 
of God, must lose them, must fail in his spiritual aspiration, 
however heroic, and must die; and at the same time, if he is to 
resolve that desperate condition, must to his “ Maker’s praise ” 
confine his song. The mysterious paradox of human limitation 
and human glory has been contained in the ambiguity of “ No 
Crime was thine, if ’tis no Crime to love.” 

The poem therefore gradually and coherently swells to its final 
triumph. But Pope has not merely deposited disjunctive blocks 
into which the reader is to read their implied relationships and 
the growing development. This disjunctiveness is certainly there 
on the surface, and much of the artistry resides not in any explicit 
integration of the materials and their shapes, but in the subtle, 
characteristically neoclassic ways in which they evoke larger areas 
of reference—man’s mortal career, the allegorical and moral 
meanings of the Orpheus myth, the legend of St. Cecilia, for 
example—and array these in a significant syntactical order. Yet 
beyond this Pope has further integrated all the apparently diverse 
segments of his poem by consistently weaving through it two 
threads that climactically become one in the closing stanza on 
St. Cecilia. 

It will be recalled that in the first stanza the range of man’s 
passions was represented by its extremes, love and war, sym- 
bolized by the “ sadly-pleasing ” lyre and the trumpet, while the 
“solemn ” organ implied the soul. Correspondingly, in the next 
stanza, after the presentation of the three ethea of music as modes 
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of ascent and descent, Pope describes the effect of music on 
warrior and lover; and on the basis of the tradition that love is 
a kind of war, he interchanges their attributes: 


Warriors she [music] fires with animated Sounds; 
Pours Balm into the bleeding Lover’s Wounds. (28-29) 


The Orpheus myth also conforms to this pattern, since Pope has 
chosen to deal with two separate phases of Orpheus’ career: not 
only his tragic love for Eurydice but also his part in the martial 
adventures of the Argonauts. Since one of the psychological 
powers of music is to purge the “ Intestine War ” of the passions, 
the stanza on the three ethea leads directly to the contrasting 
stanza on Orpheus’ martial music and the adventures of the 
Argonauts, which Pope presents as a virtuous war in “our 
Country’s Cause.” Even Orpheus’ pleading song in hell returns 
to the themes of love and war, for he prays equally to the two 
groups who inhabit the Elysian Fields: 


By the Heroe’s armed Shades, 
Glitt’ring thro’ the gloomy Glades, 

By the Youths that dy’d for Love, 
Wandring in the Myrtle Grove. (77-80) 


And Orpheus’ momentary defeat of hell by music and love, like 
the exulting of the soul in the first stanza as it aspires to heaven, 
is described as a conquest, victory, and triumph. In other words, 
throughout the poem there is a consistently evolving dialectic of 
love and war. In the first stanza they are merely descriptive of 
the range of man’s passions and are not evaluated. War is then 
condemned when it is intestine conflict, but praised when it is 
in “our Country’s Cause.’—and in view of Pope’s frequent 
equivocal use of “home” as this world and the soul’s dwelling- 
place in heaven, we might well suspect a double sense in the words 
“our Country.” Similarly, the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
we have seen, distinguishes between virtuous and vicious love, 
the naturalis concupiscentia needful to all men and the carnis 
concupiscentia to which Orpheus succumbs. But when Orpheus 
is successful in redeeming Eurydice and before he falls victim to 
carnal love, the two strands we have been tracing are brought 
together, and virtuous love and war are united: “A Conquest 
how hard and how glorious. . . . Musick and Love were Vic- 
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torious.” But since Orpheus then fails, this is an unstable fusion, 
and it. remains for St. Cecilia to bring the two themes together 
into a true and permanent union. Throughout, war has been 
associated with warmth and fire, and therefore has become nearly 
synonymous with zeal. By Orpheus’ martial music, for example, 
the Argonauts were “ Enflam’d with Glory’s Charms”; and, in 
view of the theme of the entire poem, we might justifiably 
wonder in what sense we are to understand “ Glory,” whether it 
is merely human or possibly divine. But the entire process of 
the poem has worked to transform this martial zeal, or flame of 
glory, into Cecilia’s religious zeal, or “ sacred Fire” (129), which, 
in a glaring play on words, is fanned by the “ solemn Airs.” For 
her love of God, which transcends Orpheus’ earthly love and her 
own earthly wedding, is identical with her militant religious zeal, 
and the “ sacred Fire ” is indiscriminately a virtuous love and a 
virtuous war. Through divine music, wrote Bishop Atterbury, 
we raise and inflame “ that most heavenly Passion of Love, which 
reigns always in pious Breasts ” and “ make the Devotions of this 
our Church Militant here on Earth, the lively Image of those of 
the Church Triumphant in Heaven.” *° 

The final stanza, then, both contains and transcends the rest 
of the poem. The summary of the “ effects ” of music, with which 
it begins, repeats the theme of the second stanza; but just as 
Pope followed that theme with an account of Orpheus’ nearly 
successful redemption of Eurydice, so the “ effects ” in the final 
stanza are transcended by the power of music to “ antedate the 
Bliss above ” (123), and the Orpheus who, even in death, con- 
fined his song to Eurydice is replaced by Cecilia, who “to her 
Maker’s Praise confin’d the Sound” (125). In the first stanza, 
while the lute and trumpet represented the human passions, the 
“solemn ” organ figured the soul, and it is now because of the 
music of this instrument that “ Born on the swelling Notes our 
Souls aspire ” (128), just as in the first stanza the symphony of 
the passions and the soul rose and filled “ with spreading Sounds 
the Skies; / Exulting in Triumph now swell the bold Notes” 
(15-16) . 

And yet, for all the scope and grandeur of its purpose, and for 
all the complex intensity of its art, it must be confessed that the 


°° Op. cit., pp. 250, 263. 
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poem is not wholly sound at center and falls short—but not 
immeasurably short—of Pope’s best. It is not that Pope lacks 
sincerity where it matters most; on the contrary, he is too exclu- 
sively devoted to his religious theme, and the materials of the 
occasion will not support its weight. The poem demands that 
the metaphor of music carry a very great theme indeed, and 
Pope’s world is not truly musical in the sense that it was to 
Shakespeare or Herbert or Donne or Milton. If one superficially 
reads the poem as only a tribute to music on the occasion of St. 
Cecilia’s day, it is a trite exercise in juggling stale materials, a 
cento of the common musical topics. If one reads it for its total 
thematic purpose, the musical metaphor sinks beneath the load 
and disappears from attention because it is not a reality, but 
only a convenient vehicle. To test its inadequacy one need only 
contrast the insincerity of the musical metaphor here with the 
reality, aliveness, and immediacy of Horace’s poems and the 
Horatian vision when, in poems like the epistles to Bolingbroke, 
Bathurst, and Augustus, Pope similarly uses them as a kind of 
metaphoric base on which to climb to religious truth. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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THE OTHER POST-WAR REBELLION: 
EVELYN WAUGH TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 


BY JAMES HALL 


Most of my friends who like Evelyn Waugh act a little shame- 
faced about him, as though they were too old for such tricks and 
ought to be giving one more try to the Great Books. Their 
embarrassment persists even though history has vindicated them. 
Waugh is almost certainly the best British novelist of the depres- 
sion decade—at worst, one of two or three who are read at all. 
He may be merely an entertainer with a style, but comedy is 
usually serious, however much some analysis may burlesque its 
kind of seriousness. Waugh’s early novels have evocative power, 
and my friends’ embarrassment suggests the presence of something 
they both like and prefer not to take to themselves. But what? 

Primarily, I think, the narrowed view of reality and choice 
behind his memorable description of symptoms. 

The symptoms appear as a virtuoso caricature of uncertainty 
and self-disgust trying to wear the face of assurance and vitality. 
Most of the heroes in his best comedies are unconfident confidence 
men. They are trying, in a contemporary and “ American” way, 
to establish public personalities to evade their confusion about 
their identities. Privately, they are unsure what they are, do not 
want, or can do next. So they by-pass the hard ways of gaining 
identity for the quick, brilliant impression. Their outrageous 
actions bring them some of the disapproving attention they need, 
but they both fear this drug and find it hard to get. They suffer 
not so much from the “ fatal hunger for permanence ” that Father 
Rothschild fears as from fatal fear of indifference. 

Even their efforts at public confidence, thought, depend on a 
public they ostensibly disrespect. In Waugh’s latest novel, G. 
Pinfold suffers from hallucinatory voices (including one, Goneril, 
who suggests an unhappy identification with Lear). But these 
voices have always been in Waugh’s novels—accusing, defending, 
promising, disregarding. Many, sometimes a majority, of the 
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characters in the comic novels do nothing except talk about the 
main characters. Their voices are real, but they speak for the 
same guilt, doubt, and concern to impress as Pinfold’s unreal 
voices—and Pinfold at least knows they are hallucinatory. The 
earlier characters need these commentators, heard and unheard, 
to give their effects resonance, and respond to their own echoes 
by trying to be what others say they are. 

This crowd of observers, who take no interest in their own lives 
but only in the Bright Young People’s, prove to Waugh and the 
main characters that nothingness has not yet caught up with 
them. Nevertheless, this audience, without meaning to offend, 
stirs up the flaws at the heart of the wish. The public never takes 
the rebels as they want to be taken, but comes just close enough 
to keep them trying harder than before. Worse, since they never 
quite believe in their public personalities, they see themselves 
as potentially “bogus ”*—their word foreshadowing Salinger’s 
“ phoney.” 

Beneath these symptoms, though, lies the view of reality and 
choice which is Waugh’s most disturbing contribution. Childish 
exhibitionism is not, after all, everyone’s problem; beats and 
Mayfair sets are always a minority expressing something that 
society as a whole feels drawn to, but does not care to express 
overtly. What Waugh writes is the sad history of all rebellions 
in manners, the slide from bold experiment to fashionable cliché. 

The two post-war rebellions of this century have obvious simi- 
larities, but the important one is less obvious. In the ordinary 
view, idealistic young people horrified by slaughter and enforced 
conformity become angry and footloose. Edwardian adults were 
undoubtedly horrified by World War I, but Waugh was a child 
when it began—and children are more fascinated with toy machine 
guns than horrified by death. Huxley, Waugh, and Fitzgerald 
were not in the war, but saw brothers and acquaintances go to war 
and leave them out of the excitement. Particularly in England, 
where the elite regiments maintain at least the form that an 
aristocracy justifies itself by defending the nation and where 
regimental flags and histories have meant something, an aristocrat 
left out of a war is frustrated in his natural activity. (Waugh’s 
second war experiences and novels show clearly this sense of a 
second chance.) 


In any case, the rebellion arises not because a war begins, or 
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continues, but because it ends. For all its front-line realities, war 
gives civilians a sense of an overriding common purpose, a kind 
of enforced, synthetic sense of community. It is frightening, 
exciting, chaotic, and full of opportunities. The war ends, but 
the taste for intensity and community has been inculcated in the 
rising generation and the non-combatants. Their rebellion is less 
a turning against the immediate past than an effort to carry it 
on under the unsuitable conditions of peace. Unfortunately, the 
forms of the rebellion must seem trivial and playful beside war 
itself or the war generation’s attempt to recapture stability. Out 
of rather thin air the rebels try to invent the intensities of peace. 

Literary histories usually pair Huxley and Waugh as a comedy 
team, but they actually represent two stages of the rebellion— 
Waugh comes half a generation later. Huxley’s rebels in Antic 
Hay experiment with new attitudes and new ways of life based 
on the sense, which war also creates, that each individual must 
make his own pattern of life within the area of freedom he has. 
But Waugh’s Bright Young People do not have new attitudes 
and they have no ideas. Instead they have fixed, even mandatory, 
ways of spending their time—working hard at “ different ” parties 
which turn out to be all the same. Their rebellion is not experi- 
mental, but fashionable. 

Fashionable is a step, still highly self-conscious, toward tradi- 
tional. (A few fashions in women’s dresses become “ classic.”’) 
The styles in talk, food, drink, activity, and outraging the elders 
have in Waugh become widespread, popular with at least an elite 
that takes pride in knowing the ropes. But in Huxley there are 
no ropes, only a group of fanatics trying to persuade each other 
that each has the right ethic and the right mode. Waugh shows 
the revolution in manners stabilized, popularized, flattened out. 
This stabilized revolution is his reality. 

Since a fashionable rebellion by definition demands exhibition 
and publicity, it quickly creates its own dilemma: the experiments 
out of which it arose make harder and harder the invention of 
anything truly individual. In Black Mischief, a young married 
couple eat and drink in bed while entertaining their friends, some 
of them also in bed. Everyone treats the situation as perfectly 
normal, Sonia and Alastair are like that, this is their claim to 
attention, and convention requires that everybody respect every- 
body else’s claim. Of course, Sonia and Alastair are playing to 
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an unseen audience as well—office-going people, older people who 
if present would be scandalized. The next convolution requires the 
true rebel to outrage the merely fashionable rebels. So, before 
his conversion to “ duty ” in Azania, Basil Seal makes a point of 
appearing disheveled at fashionable parties to announce the end 
of a five-day “ racket.” With some of the girls, at least, this does 
give him the appearance of primitive strength. He thus deals with 
the threat of tameness, but not very imaginatively, and the greater 
threat of a failure of inventiveness hangs over the whole society. 

By its nature Waugh’s coterie cannot be a loose association of 
rebels like Huxley’s, but grows tight and prescriptive. The coterie 
is doubtless an urban relative of the small town so necessary to 
regional American fiction, but in the city so many values and 
groups compete that no group can be sure that its order is the 
order. Whatever its advantages in getting publicity, the coterie 
must be insistent, even hysterical, in asserting its superiority. 
Moral stability means being in and knowing how to act there. 
The members of the coterie in Vile Bodies get great satisfaction 
from knowing that rich and important people like the prime 
minister’s daughter want nothing more than to be just like them. 

The situation creates its own set of fears—especially of being 
on the verge of being left out. The eighth Earl of Balcairn, a 
gossip columnist, commits suicide because exclusion ruins his 
livelihood. The world threat to the coterie is dissolution by 
natural processes—drifting away, marriage outside, geographical 
separation, new interests. For this process leaves the hard core 
of insiders outside. 

My generalizations so far refer to the four significant novels 
written in the late twenties and early thirties—Decline and Fall, 
Vile Bodies, Black Mischief, and A Handful of Dust. I mean 
now to trace more concretely Waugh’s evolution from testing 
fashionable rebellion by its internal weaknesses in Vile Bodies to 
accepting the logic of his view of human nature in society in A 
Handful of Dust. This logic, the view of reality and choice I 
mentioned earlier, runs like this: human beings are born into a 
world they never made and find it a conflict of styles; their only 
individuality consists in choosing the style suited to their back- 
grounds and temperaments. Thereafter they must live the choice 
to its logical outcome. The styles give in part what they promise, 
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but no style can be measured to the demands of elemental human 
nature to love and hate intensely. 

(This view of reality and choice explains a great deal about 
why Waugh, antagonistically aristocratic, was nevertheless able to 
make his way as a novelist in the thirties. His approach to life 
js at heart sociological. The idea of choosing a party and fighting 
its battles has turned out to be a more fundamental aspect of 
the thirties’ temper than the particular party chosen—witness 
Cozzens.) 

Vile Bodies tests from the inside the ideals of fashionable 
rebellion. Its structure involves an accelerating race between 
gaiety and anxiety. The first six chapter establish the “ normal ” 
pattern of group life. Authority, represented by a suspicious 
customs official, arbitrarily cuts off Adam Symes’ means of support 
by destroying the memoirs he has been writing. He establishes a 
home among the heavy drinkers at Lottie Crump’s hotel, charac- 
teristically postponing the question of payment. The apparent 
action concerns his nonchalant, on-again, off-again marriage plans 
with Nina Blount, but Adam’s real conflict comes from a desire 
to establish community with other people through new forms of 
gaiety—and a desire to escape the demands of this inhuman ideal. 
His courtship and presently his work come to the same thing, 
party-going, but actual emotions—disappointment, disgust, a wish 
for self-defeat—dilute the ideal emotions of fun and games. He 
creates continuing barriers to the marriage, most notably by 
giving a thousand pounds to a drunken major to put on a long- 
shot horse. 

The memorable part of this first section suggests an anxiety 
which lies behind the desire for continual gaiety—the “ faster and 
faster,” as Agatha Runcible calls it. Though the characters con- 
spire to hide their problems from themselves, Waugh shows, as a 
sort of ground fear, men afraid they are not masculine enough, 
women afraid that they are not feminine enough. The Hon. 
Agatha Runcible and the Hon. Miles Malpractice balance each 
other among the main characters, but an atmosphere of similar 
anxiety proceeds from Johnny Hoop, Mrs. Ape’s angels, and a 
series of incidents. 

The characters live with this problem, though, and accept it as 
ordinary. Their more painful conflicts arise from exhibitionism. 
Agatha Runcible, central character for this part of the novel, 
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enjoys being stripped and searched by the customs matrons, and 
gets the story of the “outrage” on page 1 of all the papers. 
After an all-night party she finds herself in a grass skirt at the 
breakfast table at No. 10 Downing Street. (“A half-naked woman 
just ran into my study,” the prime minister reports.) Confronted 
with the actual authority that her conduct is geared to shocking 
at second-hand, she panics and rushes out into the street, to find 
the newspaper photographers waiting for her. 

The early section sets up, too, the offensively understanding 
attitude of the older generation. Exhibitions that do not shock 
are half-beaten from the start. Mr. Outrage, the Liberal prime 
minister who is now in and now out of office, plays the same game 
as the younger set—with a Japanese baroness. Lady Throbbing 
and Mrs. Blackwater, who date from Edwardian times, speak 
indulgently of the young people and wonder whether such antics 
are as much fun when open as when concealed. Colonel Blount, 
Nina’s father, carries the strongest burden of the complaint. 
Adam and Nina hope, unrealistically, for his financial support 
during the first year of marriage, but Colonel Blount takes an 
interest only in the local movie house and the rector’s automobile, 
and refuses to treat the young couple seriously as either a moral 
or financial problem. He readily gives Adam a check for one 
thousand pounds, signed “Charlie Chaplin.” Waugh’s young 
people make a tremendous claim on their elders for example and 
support, and Colonel Blount provides only humorous indulgence 
without meaningful model or help. 

In the second section of the novel responsibility falls on Adam 
for the most significant activity in his society—publicizing its 
doings. He succeeds Lord Balcairn as gossip columnist. “ Un- 
tamed youth,” as the blurb "puts it, can be sure of its existence 
only through the mirror of newspaper publicity. The gossip 
columnist sets up for his readers—and, more important, for the 
partygoers themselves—a myth of ideal gaiety which the party 
scenes constantly undercut. The participants cure their hangovers 
by reading what fun they really had. 

Adam adds to this natural mythologizing function by inventing 
archetypal characters who represent the ideals of the group. 
Ingenuity is the main quality of the parties, and Adam uses the 
same ingenuity to improve reality. He begins with “ Notable 
Invalids ” and “ Titled Eccentrics ”—actual people, though close 
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to the Bright Young People’s obsessions—but soon creates Provna, 
an aristocratic Polish sculptor; Captain Angus Stuart-Kerr, an 
aristocratic big-game hunter; and Mrs. Andrew Quest, “ the most 
lovely and popular of the younger married set.” He creates a fad 
for Captain Stuart-Kerr’s black suede shoes and sends the fashion- 
able people to dance in temperance hotels in Bloomsbury. These 
creations take on life. Works by Provna appear on the market; 
other columnists report the doings of Captain Stuart-Kerr; Lord 
Monomark, Adam’s publisher, tries to get a date with Mrs. Quest. 
Adam becomes the Basil Seal of London, happily sowing confusion 
by caricaturing ideals he considers himself past believing in. (The 
gossip columnist, incidentally, is a degraded version of the novelist 
who mythologizes an elite.) 

But, though Waugh shows the gap betwen ideal and real for 
his elite, he is nevertheless of their party rather than of the 
pale group shown at Anchorage House. Some critics have seen 
Anchorage House as representing all that is solid and returnable 
to in English life. Actually, it is only another face of the absurd. 
Nina’s distaste for sex undercuts the ideal of fun, but scared 
Lady Ursula’s resistance to her engagement to colorless Edward 
Throbbing caricatures the older ideal of duty. In Waugh a 
cheerful distaste for sex is better than a stuffy one. The presence 
of royalty at Anchorage House merely sanctions an absurd 
conspiracy. 

In the third section the form of the novel as a race becomes 
definite. Agatha Runcible, the clown, takes over as heroine. Miles 
Malpractice’s dubious friendship with a driver draws her and 
Adam to an auto race. In an atmosphere of drunken confusion, 
Agatha’s badge of insiderdom—an arm band reading “Spare 
Driver ’—suddenly provides an opening for catastrophe. The 
driver is injured, Agatha replaces him and sets off drunkenly 
down the track. After a series of comic episodes, she crashes, 
goes through a long period of hallucination about being back in 
the car—‘ faster and faster ”—and dies in a nursing home. The 
threat of emotional illness which has hung over the race against 
anxieties becomes actual and explicit. Agatha, who had meant to 
be a clown, becomes the pathetic representative of the group’s 
effort to down self-doubts by frenetic activity. 

The strength of the novel comes from its inventive spirit and 
its contradictory anxieties. The ground fears about masculinity 
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and femininity cannot be isolated from the others except arti- 
ficially. There is the distaste for authority, ridiculed especially 
in government figures—and the desire for firm support from 
parents. Adam and Nina fear poverty and bill collectors, but 
Adam spends the whole novel trying to collect from the drunken 
major. The strongest fear, though, is of being taken in—by the 
major, by Colonel Blount, by publishers, by false fronts in govern- 
ment and society. Adam’s own role multiplies this fear. He sees 
himself as a confidence man, making his way by a bold assertion 
of talents he may or may not have. Like Nina, he poses as a 
sophisticate in sex without much real experience. He takes the 
job as gossip columnist out of bravado and imposes casually on 
the credulity of his readers. He tries to charm Colonel Blount 
out of a thousand pounds and does get a thousand pounds betting 
with a stupid young man at the hotel. He gets spending money 
from the customers at the hotel by appealing boyishly to Lottie 
Crump. He naturally fears other confidence men. 

The other great catch-all fear is fear of failure. Its most 
obvious form is fear of, and desire for, failure in work. Adam 
worries that his inventiveness will fail. His green bowler hat fad 
does not catch on and antagonizes his employer, Lord Monomark. 
He presently loses his job by failing to attend to it—because he 
has gone to get something for nothing out of Colonel Blount. He 
wavers between a wish to outrage taboos and a fear of retaliation. 
And anxiety about a failure of inventiveness runs through his 
whole set. After the party in a captive dirigible, there seems 
nothing left to do—until Miles Malpractice takes up auto racing. 
The group’s cohesiveness depends upon finding new games, and 
how can anyone expect to go on inventing new ones? 


“Oh, Nina, what a lot of parties.” 

(. . . Masked parties, Savage parties, Victorian parties, Greek 
parties, Wild West parties, Russian parties, Circus parties, parties 
where one had to dress as somebody else, almost naked parties in St. 
John’s Wood, parties in flats and studios and houses and ships and 
hotels and night clubs, in windmills and swimming baths, tea parties 
at school where one ate muffins and meringues and tinned crab, parties 
at Oxford where one drank brown sherry and smoked Turkish cigar- 
ettes, dull dances in London and comic dances in Scotland and dis- 
gusting dances in Paris—all that succession and repetition of massed 
humanity. ... Those vile bodies... .) 121 
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Vile Bodies celebrates a defeated ideal, which human nature 
cannot live up to or live without. The novel moves by pre- 
cariously balancing opposites—a wish to impose by startling 
actions, a fear of discipline and disregard; a distaste for organized 
work, a hope of keeping ahead of the actual and emotional bill 
collectors. 

One puzzling, undramatic character, the drunken major, wan- 
ders in and out, the unscathed carrier of the disease. He is a 
major—and the confidence man anonymous. He says that he put 
the money on the winning horse, promises immediate payment, 
brilliantly dodges making it, and ends a general making love to 
Chastity, Mrs. Ape’s fallen angel, on a battlefield. Waugh 
obviously likes and indulges him, primarily, I think, because he 
promises fulfillment of the unrealistic hopes for an easy way. He 
gets away with it all, as the main characters do not. He is a 
promise of resilience in tight spots; like Grimes in Decline and 
Fall, he demonstrates that nothing much can ever happen to an 
old public school man. 

Readers familiar only with Vile Bodies may think of Waugh 
as the elegist of such elite coteries. Yet, mathematically at least, 
the majority of his good work shows a falling away from the 
coterie ideal. Black Mischief makes us distrust Waugh’s sense of 
reality at the same time that he plays on a counter-distrust of 
our own. Without any program to give retreat a respectable air, 
he explores sympathetically the possibility of running away from 
anxiety and stalemate. Through all the mixed likes and dislikes 
of Vile Bodies and Black Mischief, he stays loyal to one quality— 
an odd naturalness. And for natural he reads impulsive. Anarchic, 
resistant impulse collides with society’s prescriptions for work 
and pleasure, while the predatory enemies of impulse—planning, 
literalness, orderliness, regulation—wait patiently outside the 
Embassy door for the rebel. Even Waugh’s much-publicized 
snobbishness is part of a more pervasive childhood ideal of sport, 
support, and recognition without responsibility. One appeal of 
the novels surely lies in their creating comedy out of the painful 
mischances of this childhood ideal in a glamorous adult milieu. 
Because his high society does not at first seem entirely rule-bound, 
it offers a hope for elusive emotional freedom in an organizing 
world. Only an aristocrat in such a world can be natural, can 
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follow the dictates of impulse without severe inhibition or 
consequence. 

But impulsiveness can have a grimmer side, and Waugh knows 
it. Little is usually said of the clearly-labelled regressions to 
primitive cultures in Black Mischief and A Handful of Dust, 
but cheerful naturalness can become angry confusion, and angry 
confusion creates its own demand for a vacation from reality, 
Basil Seal is the first to embody this new Waugh conflict. The 
world of “ rackets,” parties, and shifting love affairs is still his 
reality. He lives in it and looks to it for his audience, but his 
mark of the hero is that he does not really fit it. The prolonged 
periods of drunkenness are more than a bid for attention; they 
are a symptom of dissatisfaction with the tameness of these 
society games. For all their brightness and exhibitionism, the 
party-going women like Angela and Basil’s sister want harmless 
games, though people are often accidentally hurt. Basil is a 
Huxley man in a Waugh world, a real revolutionary spirit, he 
believes, among stylized rebels. But he is a Huxley man minus the 
Obsession. He merely “ needs ” a change from London and goes 
to Azania, an African island, as the wildest change he can make. 

In the best British tradition, though in no known British 
manner, Azania is the making of Basil. He is the prime represen- 
tative of one Waugh pattern of action—the energy released by 
doing something else when confronted by a clearly defined “ duty.” 
As the son of a famous Conservative, he is expected to go into 
politics, but, as a last resort, goes on one of his “ rackets ” and 
is arrested in the constituency carefully chosen to assure his 
election. On the evening when he steals his mother’s emeralds 
and leaves for Azania, his elders are still planning a worthy career 
for him. His mother and Sir. Joseph Mannering see him as a law 
student living on a tight allowance and presently establishing 
himself as an important barrister. 

But Azania means more to Basil than mere avoidance of a 
family design for living. It means the opportunity to put in full 
time caricaturing the modern world’s demand for action and 
especially for change in traditional, “ natural ” patterns. Seth, the 
Emperor of Azania, has been to Oxford and wants even more 
than London society to be fashionably modern—but Azania is 
never tame. Gallows stand outside the Palace offices for routine 
use in keeping up standards of housekeeping. Surreptitious gar- 
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rotings eliminate the losers in the continuing game of desertion 
during the equally continuous revolutions. Basil tells Prudence, 
the British minister’s daughter, “I could eat you,” and he does, 
literally—at a funeral feast of the Wanda tribesmen. 

This casual, almost innocent, violence is only a symptom. 
Azania appeals most to Basil’s sense that all directed human 
activity is absurd. The Emperor is the Huxley man Basil has 
been looking for—obsessive, active, and childlike. This grandson 
of a cannibal chief wants to westernize his country in a One Year 
Plan, but has only the wildest, and most shifting, grasp of where 
to begin. Basil and Seth meet on the idea of making things really 
modern by destroying the traditional. Basil knows all the modes 
of action, but has never found any reason for using them. When 
Seth appoints him Minister of Modernization with extraordinary 
powers, he falls to with energy, the more so because almost all 
Seth’s plans are destructive. The environment resists all con- 
structive change, in any case, but shows genius for uproar and 
for the first time Basil feels his talents truly engaged. 

Basil works so hard on Seth’s plans for a “ rational ” ordering 
of the primitive society because he is confident the plans will fail 
and, even when they partly succeed, will work toward Sterility— 
one of Seth’s slogans and, by Basil’s estimate, the real value of 
London society. Seth sends orders for one morning’s work which 
calls for, among other improbabilities, the abolition of infant 
mortality. Another plan involves tearing down the Anglican 
cathedral to build a boulevard. The cathedral is torn down, but 
no boulevard is built. The main comedy of the novel follows 
from the natives’ superb natural resistance to all rational planning. 
Seth decides on a general birth control program with Sterility as 
its slogan and a festival for a beginning, but the natives celebrate 
the new devices as fertility gods. To impress two women from 
the British S$. P.C. A., the modernizers evict the tough Earl of 
Ngumbo from his mansion and use it for a museum of Azanian 
culture. Basil orders boots for the barefoot Imperial Guards over 
the opposition of General Connally, who has kept the country 
together, and the guardsmen eat the boots at a special feast. 
The Nestorian patriarch organizes opposition to Sterility. Ulti- 
mately, these conservative forcees—Ngumbo, Connally, and the 
Patriarch—overthrow Seth and drive Basil out of the country. 
Basil mourns Seth’s death at the cannibal feast. 
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But it was all great fun while it lasted—earnest planning and 
furious energy in the name of sterility and destruction, the only 
forces capable of energizing Basil. The novel ends sadly with a 
joint protectorate restoring order, building one macadam road, 
and getting the trucks running, but with a staff of efficient, spirit- 
less civil servants. Even the happy old lawn games and lost 
dispatches of the British Embassy have disappeared. The joyless 
adults have replaced the merry, dangerous children. 

Black Mischief has been called snobbish about African natives; 
actually, Waugh is completely with them in their resistance to 
planning. Throughout the novel he allies the rational and the 
fashionable as artificial modes of channeling impulse, both absurd 
in the light of real human nature. The genuine state of man, 
which he must recognize and live with, is an angry confusion. 
Basil finds a happy angry confusion in Azania and Tony Last, 
in A Handful of Dust, a trapped, miserable one in Brazil, but they 
both deserve the reality they come to. 

This conflict of genuine impulse and channelized action runs 
through Waugh’s later work, even such extended jokes as The 
Loved One. On this issue Waugh is a saddened moralist. Some 
people, not the best, seem made to stylize their emotions within 
the rules—and they win all the prizes. Angry confusion always 
loses in the end. Brenda, Sir Humphrey Maltravers, Jock Grant- 
Menzies, Lady Metroland and their like win out. And the prizes 
are worth having. In the world of the fashionable and the reason- 
able, most women and some men are business-like in pursuing 
the main chance. Waugh’s later heroes do not believe there is a 
main chance until someone else has won it. 

In Black Mischief Basil Seal leaves the coterie, but retains his 
membership and returns in the last chapter. His trip to Azania 
is a vacation from all that. A Handful of Dust tests a new and 
more desperate answer. Suppose a man could assert the actualities 
of his temperament and yet find a style reasonably consistent 
with it; would he not have solved the conflict? Only, as the novel 
works out, if the style is the current one or he can sacrifice all 
involvement with his contemporaries. 

In the early novels Waugh worries the realities of inhibition and 
self-discipline while trying to escape them; in A Handful of Dust 
he comes round at last to viewing them as human and even 
sympathetic qualities. Basil Seal is too enthusiastic for the coterie; 
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Tony Last is too unenthusiastic. But he is nevertheless another 
rebel against the women’s world of orthodox unorthdoxy, of 
fashionable décor and fashionable affairs. Tony knows himself by 
his negations. He does not like people much and never in large 
groups. He chooses the Victorian role of responsible country 
gentleman after the culture has ceased to support it and for a 
time involves his pretty wife Brenda in the game. They live in 
a “bad” Victorian house with bedrooms named for Arthurian 
characters, but Tony takes pride in it, plans for more bathrooms, 
sits on rural committees, plays squire to the villagers at church, 
and even sponsors a fox hunt, although he does not like killing 
animals. But after six years Brenda rebels. Under the pretense 
of studying sociology, she takes an apartment in London and hires 
an unsuccessful gigolo to make love to her. 

The main tension, and bitter comedy, derives from Brenda’s 
extended leave-taking. She wants both fun and her old position— 
another vacation from a style too tame for her. She holds Tony 
at arms’ length and still soothes him just enough to keep up his 
hopes. The situation could have become a study in masochism, 
and something of the sort may account for Waugh’s interest, but 
he manages his sympathies skillfully. He tells this part of the 
novel from Brenda’s point of view, so that her cruelty to Tony 
seems only what she thinks it is—a harmless wish, indulged by 
all her friends, for sport and freedom. She shows some concern 
for Tony’s comfort, and tries to provide him a mistress. When 
he continues to be a “ stick,” she puts him off with such skill 
that the reader becomes involved in the game of deception and 
withdrawal, the old Waugh confidence game. The telephone 
becomes the symbol of her inaccessibility. Tony’s slow, stubborn 
recognition of the facts makes his intermittent telephone talks 
with her during a night club bout both comic and pathetic. 

Edmund Wilson has said that Waugh alone of his generation 
can create lovable women. It had not occurred to me before that 
Brenda is lovable, but she certainly has resilience, emotional 
invulnerability most of the time, and “winning ways.” Her 
vitality comes through in her confidence that Tony will, and 
should, indulge her against his own interests, and in her offhand 
sureness of what she wants to do and how to do it. (Tony only 
knows what he does not want to do.) She accepts Polly Cock- 
purse, who has slept her way into society, and Mrs. Beaver, the 
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commercial spirit behind the fashionable ladies, chic, as her guides 
and takes Mrs. Beaver’s version of fashionable quarters, one bed- 
room and a bath. Tony is Brenda’s dupe, but Brenda is Polly 
Cockpurse’s and Mrs. Beaver’s. She leaves Tony partly because 
she wants to boss and instruct John Beaver, and she becomes the 
pupil and dupe of people whose social credentials are not in order, 

In the early stages, Brenda is a tease, wanting indulgence and 
freedom without quite leaving home. Later, after her son’s death, 
she shows as much disinclination as Waugh himself to talk the 
matter over and get to the heart of her dissatisfaction with Tony. 
The dissatisfaction itself is the heart of the matter for her and 
she has no interest in grounds of conciliation. Fashionable change 
is her metier, as outdated routine is Tony’s. Her final concern 
with her old home sets Mrs. Beaver redecorating Galahad in 
chrome plate. 

Tony’s devotion to the role of country gentleman can easily be 
exaggerated. In it he is doing his duty, fitting into an established 
style, but his real talent is for resisting Brenda’s modern world. 
He genuinely dislikes the activities and people she likes. He hates 
week-end visitors, though he dutifully bores them all by guided 
tours of the house. He hates Brenda’s London friends, especially 
Mrs. Beaver, with her fashionable dress shop, fashionable bed- 
rooms, and fashionable decorating. The careless unfeeling talk of 
these women among themselves supports his distaste. 

Some of the best comedy comes from this clash of “ static” 
and “dynamic” personalities, as Dr. Silenus defines them in 
Decline and Fall. The mistress whom Brenda and her friends 
choose for Tony is a caricature—Jenny Abdul Akbar, the divorced 
wife of a Moroccan prince who, by her account, did unspeakable 
things to her. (She practically offers to show Tony her scars.) 
Even Brenda and her friends realize that she may be a little 
broad for Tony’s taste, but, anyway, they agree, she is a “ good 
trier.” She is, but the trial produces only panic on Tony’s side. 

At the midpoint of the novel Waugh shifts suddenly to Tony’s 
point of view and the tone of the novel changes. Waugh treats 
Tony’s rebellion, when he finally rebels, as an understandable, 
even justified, but clear-cut regression. After a grotesque failure 
to do the “ right thing” in an arranged adultery, Tony refuses 
Brenda’s demand for a large financial settlement and embarks 
on the Waugh search for identity by regression to a primitive, 
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though still social, world. But his exploration of unmapped areas 
of the Amazon merely makes real the feeling of desertion and 
isolation which he already has. He is looking for a mythical lost 
city of Victorian Gothic elegance, but the Indian porters desert, 
the leader of the expedition drowns, and Tony, seriously ill with 
malaria, troubled by hullucinations of reconciliation with Brenda, 
is barely rescued. Mr. Todd, his rescuer, is as madly unmodern 
as the Emperor Seth is madly modern. Tony, believed dead in 
England, ends a prisoner in the jungle reading aloud the collected 
works of Dickens to his demented rescuer. Tony finds his role— 
lost, imprisoned, mewed up with the great Victorians—but it is 
the role he has to play rather than one he, or anyone, would have 
chosen. 

But, given time, Brenda’s way works. Her gigolo deserts when 
the settlement falls through, she feels poor and depressed for a 
while, then marries an old friend of Tony’s, a member of the gay 
set become Conservative M. P. This success obviously fascinates 
Waugh. The women’s world of stylized rebellion has all the prizes 
and titles—earls, M.P.’s, home secretaries, the powerful and 
prestigious of the man’s world. These men do not do the world’s 
work very well—Jock’s speech on the Pig Question is scarcely well- 
informed—and the women do not provide the fun they promise. 
But between the two groups a working arrangement exists and 
controls. The problem of unmerited success bothers Waugh 
because, in another fashion, it is his ideal. 

A recent English critic regrets that nobody nowadays writes 
social comedy like Vile Bodies, Black Mischief, and A Handful of 
Dust. Nobody can, least of all Waugh. The culture and a writer’s 
own emotional development are too closely intertwined. So far 
I have ducked the question of his Catholicism to treat these novels 
more directly. I do not believer that Catholicism ruined him as 
a writer; conceivably it made him. His assertion of faith in a 
Catholic nobility in Brideshead Revisted merely recorded his loss 
of faith in the youthful conflicts that had made him significant. 
He was a Catholic when all the novels I have been discussing 
were written. Possibly because of his need for detachment, his 
work has always shown an odd time lag. He wrote his school 
novel, Decline and Fall, in the year of his marriage, 1928; his 
courtship novel in the year of his divorce and conversion, 1930; 
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his divorce novel four years later; and his religious novel two years 
later still. 

Waugh’s best novels record the rise and fall of faith in a mixture 
of inhibition and impulse, a happy, anxious, finally angry con- 
fusion. His characters do not work through their problems, even 
tragically, but compound their confusion. Decline and Fall shows 
a tentative sortie into high life and a withdrawal after finding it 
too tricky. Vile Bodies deals with acceptance and participation 
in a rebel elite which undermines itself. Black Mischief shows an 
exploratory vacation from a rebellion become stylized, and A 
Handful of Dust faces the impossibility of even embarking on such 
a rebellion. His characteristic conflict evolves from the power of 
stylized rebellion to shape the lives of people too sensitive or too 
hostile to live by its code. 

The times and a writer’s emotional progress may be worse for 
him than for his readers. Nobody can write social comedy like 
Jane Austen nowadays either. Waugh’s fashionable rebellion has 
its high moments, and has established itself. Little as Waugh 
resembles Forster, his sympathetic characters too struggle toward 
community of spirit and, for a time, achieve it. For the rest, 
his good novels remain a series of brilliant disturbances which call 


back, cheerily and painfully, the reckless wishes we have resigned, 
overlaid, recognized, controlled, but never quite put to sleep. 
We are a little shamefaced in reading him because, like his heroes, 
we protect our hopes that we are beyond all that. 
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